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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Under the Direction of Messrs A. and 8, GarrTt. 
Musical Director—Mr ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Conductor—Mr ALFRED CELLIER. 


AST WEEK BUT ONE.—EVERY EVENING at Eight. 
—The following artists will appear during the week :—Mrs Osgood and Miss 
Mary Davies, Mdme Patey, Mies Orridge, and Mdme Antoinette Sterling ; Mr 
Edward Lloyd, Mr McGuckin, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santley ; Mr Charles Hallé, 
the celebrated pianist ; Mr Howard Reynolds, The Orchestra consists of eighty- 
five performers, Leader—Mr A. BurNerr. 
A Grand Selection from BizEr’s successful Opera, ‘‘CARMEN,” for Full 
Orchestra and Military Band. 
Monpay next, BreTuoven’s SYMPHONY (No. 7).—WEDNESDAY next, 
Classica! night.—Fripay next, English night. 
Private es, from 10s. 6d, to £4 4s,; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. ; Stalls, 2s.; Prome- 
nade, One — Box Office open daily from Ten to Five, under the direction 
of Mr E. Hall. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Professors and Examiners:—Signori Tito Mattei, Enrico Mattei, 
Monari-Rocea ; Herren Lutgen and Jacoby; Messrs Albert, Boumann, 
Amand Castegnier, Tourneur, and J. Riviere; Messrs H. ©. Cooper, F. 
Chatterton, T. Lawrence, J. Hutchins, T. E. Mann, T. Harper, Bernhardt, and 
Lansdowne Cottell. The fee for residents is 21 guineas per term, inclusive of full 
board and a first-class railway season ticket ; Opera admission, &c. Students can 
and prospectuses post free.—O. Ray, Sec., Langham 





enter any time. 
Hall, W. 





DME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY.—The 
NEXT TERM commences on Monvay, October 20. Particulars can be 
obtained of Messrs Ashbee & Holloway, 23, Spring Street, Hyde Park; of Mr 
Vert, 52, New Bond Street; and at Mdme Sartnron-Do.py's Resid 71, 


RS JOHN MACFARREN begs to inform her pupils and 

friends that she has RETURNED to Town, Applications for Pianoforte 

arg - Lessons to be addressed, 15, Albert Street, Glo’ster Gate, Regent's 
ark, N.W. 


Me HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
acquaint his friends and pupils that he has RETURNED to Town.— 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


Y LOVE FAR AWAY. Ballad, by M. W. Batre, the 

Poetry by Marta X. Hayes. Sung by Mdme GersTerR, Miss Mary 

Davirs, &c. This favourite song is Now Ready, in B flat and O, 2s, net. 
Durr & Stewart, 2, Hanover Street, W. 


MIG 


NON. 
KxowEst THOU THE LAND” (“CONNAIS TU LE 
PAYS”), sung by Miss Jutta Gayrtorp in the English version of 
AMBROISE THOMAS’S celebrated opera, Mignon, now being performed with great 
success, by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, is published, price 4s. (English 
— ~~ JoHN OXENFORD), by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
ndon, W. 














MIGNON. 
ODFREY’S admired WALTZ on Amsrorse THomas’s 


beautiful Opera Mignon, is published, price 4s., by Duncay Davison & Oo. 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 





” VOICE.” 


Ianacz Grssone’s popular Song (poetry 
by Mdme EnrrQvez, is published, 
Street, W. 


“TTER VOICE.” 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sun 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, nt 





Gloucester Place, Hyde Park. 
) RK JOHN HENKEN’S MUSIC CLASSES, at the Brrxseck 


InsTITUTION, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, will Commence the 
First Week in October. Olasses for the Theory of Music and Elementary and 
Advanced Singing. FREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES on Oct. 3 and 6. 
For full particulars see Prospectus, gratis, on application to the Secretary. 


} ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT will play on Tuesday evening 

next, the 23rd inst., at the Marble Rink, Clapham (for the Manager's 
Benefit), ‘THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” by THALBERG, and her Brilliant 
aametce on “THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND.”—38, Oakley Square, 











“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and “THOU ART 80 NEAR.” 


} R GERARD COVENTRY will sing the above-named 


popular Songs at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, on Monday, Sept. 22, 
and Every Evening during the weeks sion 


“HER VOICE.” 


h DME FRANCES BROOKE will sing Ianace Grssonr’s 


popular Song, ‘‘ HER VOICE,” on Tuesday, Sept. 23, at the Marble Rink, 
Clapham, 








LESSONS ON THE FRENCH HUNTING HORN. 
WANTED by a Gentleman, Address, “L. A.,” care of 
Messrs Gror@ek Jackson & Oo., Advertising Agents, 4, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. (Three Doors from Cornhill). 
REMOVAL. 


) RS OSGOOD begs to announce her Removal to 20, 
LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, Portman Square, W. 


REMOVAL. 
IGNOR GUSTAVE GARCIA requests that all Communica- 


tions be forwarded to his New Residence, No. 5, STRANRAER PLAOE, 
Maida Vale, W.—August 16, 1879. 


REMOVAL. 


Me LAMBORN COOK, after thirty-five years’ residence at 


63, New Bond Street, begs t his 1 to 23 
STREET, Oxford Street, W. gs to announce his Remova , HOLLES 

















“NELL AND IL” 
EW SONG, “NELL AND I.” Written and Composed 


by A. CoLLEs. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Street, W. 





Just Published. 


DEDICATED TO THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


HE SEASONS OF LIFE. Song. The Words by 


R.H, M, Jackman. The Music by Marton BEARD. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW VIOLIN STUDIES. 


Two STUDIES for the VIOLIN (without Accompaniment), 
No. 1. STUDY IN DOUBLE NOTES (dedicated to Weist Hill, Esq.); 
No. 2. STUDY IN OOTAVES (dedicated to J. T. Carrodus, .). meses by 
Frank JAMES Amor (of Salisbury). Price 4s. each. London: Duncan Davison 


Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 
LICE. Fantasia for Violin and Piano on AscHeEr’s popular 
Romance, “Alice, where art thou?” by STANISLAUS ELLIOT. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


H! SE TU FOSSI MECO. Romanza. Poesia di 
Ferice Romano. Musica di Francesco BERGER. Price 4s, London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
““*Ah! se tu fossi meco,’ a romanza, written and composed by Felice Romano 
one nn ama Berger, is a pleasing tenor song suitable for the drawing-room.” 
—Graphic. 














Just Published. 


AMOR ET GRAZIELLA. Deux Polkas pour le Pianoforte. 
No. 1, ‘Amor Polka;” No. 2, ‘‘ Graziella Polka.” Oom 

Si1enL. Price 2s. each; Orchestral Parts, net 1s, each, 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


REDUCED PRICES. 
per your own Music, Circulars, Notices, &c., &c., with 
THE POLYGRAPH. 


men and particulars upon application to EDEN FisHer & Oo,, Stationers, 
50, Lombard Street, London, Bo. 


par HENRI 
don: Duncan 
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Just Published. : : 
HE DEAD MARCH in Hanpvet’s Oratorio, “SAUL.” 


Transcribed for the Pianoforte by RicHaRD HoFrMAN. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
VICTOIRE. Grand Galop Militaire. Pour le Pianoforte, 
par P. von TuGa@tner. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 





Just Published, 


\ Y FAIRY PRINCE. New Song. Words and Music by 
i Nora Burney. Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W., 
Where may be obtained, composed by NoRA BURNEY, 


“DAISIES WERE WAKING” soe * price 4s, 





“TE REVEIL DU ROSSIGNOL.” Valse Elégante. 
Pour le Pianoforte. (Dedicated, by special permission, to the COUNTESS 
OF CHARLEMONT.) Par LILLIE ALBRECHT. Price 4s. 

“We have had frequent occasion to pass favourable comments upon the com- 
positions of Miss Lillie Albrecht, a young lady well known in musical circles 
both as a pianist and a writer for that instrument, The themes upon which this 
Valse de Salon is founded are tuneful and graceful, and the arrangement for the 
performer, while not presenting any features of exceptional difficulty, is suffi- 
ciently brilliant to admit of being employed with happy effect as a medium for 
display. ‘Le Réveil du Rossignol’ bears the dedication to the Right Hon. 
the Countess of Charlemont.”—Sunday Times. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘A DIEU A LA VIE.” 
JOANNA ENRIQUEZ. Price 3s. 
244, Regent Street, W. 





Nocturne pour le Pianoforte. Par 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 





“Simple and pleasing, ome of execution, and short. Well fitted fora drawing- 
room bagatelle.”—FPictorial World. 
“THE LAST KISS.” 


Je ST PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 

Words by ALFRED LEMON. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon’s verses. 
It is a song that will not be despised by a a? vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


RINCESS AND.PAGE. Romanza. 
By Ferpinanp Lupwiae. Price 4s. London: 
244, Regent Street, W. 


‘* One of the most graceful pieces for the pianoforte that has been issued by the 
musical press,” 





For the Pianoforte. 
Duncan Davison & Co., 





J ; a Just Published, 
ATAPLAN. Song. The Words by Re Hevry. 
Music by IsIpDORE DE Lara. Price 4s, 
Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ORIENTAL 


The 


London: Duncan Davison & 


SERENADE. 





Poetry by 
LE MARQUIS DE LEUVILLE. 
Music by 
ISIDORE DE LARA. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street. 


‘It is long since we have come across a prettier or more original song, both 
as regards the words, by Le Marquis de Leuville, and the music, by Tudors 
de Lara, than an ‘ Oriental Serenade.’ A tenor, with a sympathetic voice of 
medium compass, will make a grand hit at a garden or water-party with this 
graceful love ditty.”— Graphic. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 


BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 
“ DELIGHT” (No. 4 of Characteristic Pieces) ... 
‘* EMOTION” (No, 5 of Characteristic Pieces) .., . aoe ove ons 
‘‘ ANIMATION ” (No. 6 of Characteristic Pieces); a awe nee oo. 28, 6d, 





‘** FELICITY ” (No, 9 of Characteristic Pieces) .., eee ne 4s. 0d, 
“RESIGNATION” (No. 10 of Characteristic Pieces) ... . 2s, 6d. 
“‘ BELOVED” (No. 11 of Characteristic Pieces) wea oa +» 38, 0d. 
“ CONSOLATION ” (No, 19 of Characteristic Pieces) ... _ oes «» 28, 6d, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo.,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE SEA KING. 


(SONG, ) 
Composed by 
LOUIS DIEHL. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Rcosors CIRCULATING LIBRARY of ITALIAN 
MUSIO, and Music published in Italy. 


From £2 12 0 .. per Annum, 


a mau 2 is ie oad .. per Half-year, 
np Lack we ve oe + per Quarter, 
» £0 8 is ar aan ine ma .»» per Month. 
Prospectus Gratis and Post free, 
“AIDA.” 8. d. 
ome for Voice and Piano, Italian words ose oon ints . nets 0 
0. do, Italianand English words .. .. 4» 8 0 


0. 
Do, for Pianoforte... an pes sas oon vee pee dae » 4 
The separate vocal pieces in the original form, and the same arranged as songs, 
fantasias, arrangements for pianoforte, &., &c. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


“O MUSIO SWEET” (0. PrnsutT1) pes ‘ net 2 0 
AN ITALIAN SONG (Do.) sue ees vee - a 
“FAREWELL” (L. CARANIOLO) ... _ oe * »w 1 O 
“TL GONDOLIERE,” Italian (L, OARANIOLO) “ ove os. ud 
‘“*BERA D’APRILE,” Italian (L. DENZzA) ... es ese we cee os kt 9 
“LA LUNA IMMOBILE,” Serenata, Duet from Borro’s Opera, Me/istofele, 

Sung with great success at Sir J. Benedict’s Concert “= mae 2 





Lists of every description gratis and post free, All works produced in Italy, 
&c., promptly procured without extra charge. 
265, Regent Street, London, W. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA Rurrint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
—. manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris, 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIROUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner en powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P. 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 


SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS! 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, anv SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CraMPoNn & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 
Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 5, MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 14.) (PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Che Cheatre: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW AND MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1879, is Now Ready. 


BILL OF THE PLAY, 


1, THE Watcu-TowER: ‘The Want of Training for Actors;” ‘A Gain to 
Art;” ‘Benefit Performances.” 

2, PorTRAIT: Mr FecuTEeR as Hamlet. 

3. THE RounD TABLE: “ Playwriting as it is,” by Perey Fitzgerald; ‘ The 
Duty of an Audience,” by Emily Faithful ; ‘The Poetry of Acting,” by W. 
Davenport Adams; “‘ Sir Edward Mortimer,” by Frederick Hawkins; ‘* The 
Fracas at the Opera Comique,” by an Eye-Witness; ‘‘ Macready’s Werner,” 
by E. J. Goodman; ‘‘ The Old Playgoer and the New,” by Macsycophant. 

4, PoRTRAIT: Miss BLANCHE HENRI. 

5. FEvILLETON: ‘‘ A Perfect Gentleman,” by George Manville Fenn, 

6, NOTES en passant, 

7. AT THE Piay: In London, the Provinces, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, and 





rid, 
8. Echoes from the Green-room, 


London: WyMAN & Sons, 81, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.O. 
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HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Hereford, September 11. 

What was said yesterday with regard to the interest shown by 
the managers of the Hereford Festival in drawing up their programme 
was further exemplified to-day by the introduction of Dr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s oratorio, The Light of the World. Originally written for, 
and produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1873, this oratorio may 
now be said to have won the freedom of many of our important and 
influential towns, including among the number (added to Birming- 
ham, its birthplace) Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Nottingham, 
Dundee (a really musical city, by the way), and, last not least, our 
somewhat recalcitrant capital. Though it has obtained a hearing 
at concerts given by other institutions, Mr. Joseph Barnby’s Choral 
Society at the Royal Albert Hall setting the example, it yet awaits 
the honoured privilege of an entry into Exeter Hall, where the con- 
certs of the Sacred Harmonic Society are held, over which Sir 
Michael Costa wields imperial sway—herein, be it observed, paren- 
thetically, sharing the fate of Sterndale Bennett’s Woman of 
Samaria, Macfarren’s Resurrection, and Joseph, &c. The Light of 
the World, nevertheless, as we have on more than one occasion en- 
deavoured to show, is a work of the right stamp, replete with melody 
from the genuine source, exhibiting dramatic power, where the 
rare incidents of the book, so admirably constructed out of scriptural 
texts by Mr George Grove, offer appropriate suggestions for dramatic 
treatment, but mainly inspired from end to end by the purest 
instinct of devotional feeling. Its theme is of the highest import, 
the ‘Light of the World” being simply a convertable term for the 
Saviour, and it has been handled by Mr Sullivan, as amateurs are 
aware, in a truly becoming spirit. Its design differs from that of The 
Messiah in not intending, as the author of the book expresses it, the 
spiritual idea of Christ, and from the Passions-music of J. S. Bach, 
in not presenting the thrilling narrative of the sufferings he under- 
went for the sake of mankind, its sole object being the setting forth 
of the human aspect of His earthly life, and the incidents connected 
with His career as ‘‘ Preacher, Healer, and Prophet.” The division 
into five sections—Bethlehem, where the good tidings are brought 
by angels to the shepherds in the fields, and the Nativity is confirmed ; 
Nazareth, where Christ appears in the Synagogue and declares Him- 
self the object of Isaiah’s prophecy ; Lazarus, and Bethany, where 
the miracle of raising the dead is achieved ; the way to Jerusalem, 
on the journey to which He is welcomed by men, women, and children 
as the ‘‘Son of David ;” and, lastly, Jerusalem, where the final 
catastrophe is talked about (not brought forward), and the resurrec- 
tion has been witnessed and attested to, comprise the whole ina 
summary as complete as it is well designed. 

How and in what manner Mr Sullivan has availed himself of these 
materials it is scarcely requisite to say, nor is it at all necessary to 
enter into a detailed analysis of his work, inasmuch as that would be 
merely repeating what has already been done more than once. It is 
satisfactory to add, however, that a new hearing strongly fortifies 
the impression created six years ago, when The Light of the World 
was first produced at Birmingham. We are again impressed with 
the deferential manner in which our English composer has approached 
certain passages which, having been treated by Handel (Messiah) and 
others, were dangerous ground to tread upon. With shepherds in 
the fields, a ‘‘ pastoral symphony,” was, of course, an absolute re- 
quirement, and if Mr Sullivan, instead of adopting the somewhat 
epigrammatic view of Handel, rather emulates the more amply de- 
veloped form of Sebastian Bach in the ‘‘ second day” of the Christmas 
Oratorio (heard yesterday), he cannot reasonably be called to account, 
nor can we with fairness arraign him for having here and there 
submitted to the influence of Mendelssohn’s St Paul, and the 
fragments of his uncompleted Christus, in passages demanding 
comparative analogous expression. To avoid the pervading indi- 
viduality of Mendelssohn in these times, when music, no matter 
what shape assumed, must be either dramatic or nothing to speak 
of, is barely possible. To ignore Handel altogether is to set at 
naught the example which has taught us more than any other. To 
imitate Bach, unless it be under exceptional conditions, is beyond 





the scope of musicians of the actual period. Mr Sullivan is as 
keenly alive to this as any musician now living. He, the 
humorous author of the Contrabandista, Cox and Box, The 
Sorcerer, Trial by Jury, and H.M.S. Pinafore, has proved in his 
first, it is to be hoped not last, oratorio that on fitting occasions 
he can measure arms with Felix Mendelssohn, that where purpose 
serves he can show how thoroughly he is imbued with the spirit of 
Handel, and how in such exceptional circumstances as have been 
referrred to he can turn even the grave John Sebastian to account. 
All this is demonstrated in The Light of the World, and happily a good 
deal more, which speaks for itself quite independently of previous 
models. Examples might be cited to elucidate these facts and to 
show that Mr Sullivan is not simply eclectic, but in his way an 
original composer. That he has a style and manner of his own is 
clearly evinced by a large variety of works in almost every form. 
His many charming songs; his E minor symphony ; which encouraged 
the hope that a new English composer of grand orchestral music had 
come to the fore and made amateurs look forward with glad expect- 
ancy to its promised successor in D major, the apparition of which 
has been hitherto inexplicably delayed ; his sacred cantata, The Pro- 
digal Son, given with such success at the Worcester Festival of 1869; 
his incidental music to the Tempest, Merchant of Venice, and Henry 
VIII, ; his secular cantata, Kenilworth, written for the Birmingham 

Festival of 1864, when Sir Michael Costa’s oratorio Naaman and the 

much neglected Henry Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron were also intro- 

duced ; his poetical and impassioned overture, Jn Memoriam, and 

other things worthy mention did space permit, are more than suffis 

cient to establish this. The Light of the World, however, performed 

to-day under its composer’s personal direction, would of itself suffice 

as the convincing proof. The performance, considering that Mr 

Sullivan had enjoyed no opportunity of superintending a rehearsal, 

either of the choral or instrumental parts, was in many respects 

noticeable for its excellence. What English orchestras can do under 

pressure was remarked with astonishment by Meyerbeer himself, 

when he came to assist at the last rehearsals of his Etoile du 

Nord (1855), and Dinorah (1859). How many preliminary trials 

these by no means easy operas had in Paris none who 

interest themselves in such matters need be told. In London, 

however, Sir Michael (then Mr) Costa was restricted to three 

or four at the most, and Meyerbeer expressed himself more 

than satisfied in words of appropriate recognition to our justly re- 

nowned conductor. That everything did not go smoothly to-day, 

and that points here and there were missed, it is easy to imagine ; 

but, on the whole, there was much less to complain of than might 

have been expected. In Mr Weist Hill the composer found an 

invaluable aide-de-camp, the ‘‘ pastoral symphony ” and the finely 
expressive overture to ‘‘ Jerusalem,” one of the most masterly numbers 

going to perfection. The choruses, if not in every particular up to the 
desired mark, were often more than satisfactory, and, to give three 
instances, “I will pour my spirit” and “‘ Hosanna,” in the first part, 

and ‘‘Men and brethren,” one of the longest and most carefully 
elaborated in the second, realizing everything that could be wished in 
regard to accuracy and spirit. The treble voices in the ‘‘ Hosanna ” 
were alone a pleasure to listen to. 

In his leading vocalists Mr Sullivan was truly fortunate. With 
Miss Emma Thursby as soprano, Mdme Patey as contralto, Messrs 
Cummings and McGuckin as tenors, and Mr Santley as bass, he could 
hardly have been better served. For these acknowledged artists, 
there were many and varied opportunities of display, of which it will 
be taken for granted that they one and all took the best advantage. 
Mr Santley, upon whom the longest and most arduous task devolved, 
was admirable throughout, singing and declaiming with all the in- 
dispensable earnestness and fervour ; Mr Cummings gave the beauti- 
ful air, ‘‘Refrain thy voice from weeping,” with expression as genuine 
as it was sympathetic ; and Mdme Patey’s rendering of the simply 
devotional allusion to the Resurrection, ‘‘ The Lord is risen,” was 
irreproachable. Miss Thursby and Mr Barton McGuckin also dis- 
tinguished themselves in the music assigned to them. One of the 
best executed concerted pieces was the quartet ‘‘ Yea, tho’ I walk,” 
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by Miss Thursby, Mdme Patey, Mr McGuckin, and the Rev J. H. 
Lambert. On the whole, although he must naturally, for reasons 
needless to specify, have found much that might be improved 
in the general interpretation of his oratorio, Mr Sullivan could have 
hardly been otherwise that satisfied with the zeal and interest de- 
monstrated on all sides, The attendance was greatly in excess of 
that on the corresponding day at the Festival of 1876, and the con- 
tributions to the charity amounted to more than double. The Light 
of the World was followed by Haydn’s well-known Imperial Mass. 
The miscellaneous concert in the Shire Hall to-night was conducted 
throughout by Mr Sullivan.— Times. 





September 12. 

A few general observation with reference to the evening perform- 
ances at this Festival are called for, because, while those held in 
the Shire Hall comprised much that was hackneyed and not a little 
that was trifling, they also brought forward some things fully merit- 
ing consideration. At the first, for example, Mendelssohn’s 
symphony in A minor provided a congenial labour for the excellent 
musicians who, with Mr Weist Hill at their head, form the orchestra ; 
and this great work being preceded by the overture to Weber's Der 
Freischiitz, equally a masterpiece in its way, which, however familiar 
can never be unwelcome, the possession of a really fine body of 
instrumentalists was not this time regarded simply as a makeshow, 
or used exclusively to accompany singers in arias and songs more or 
less known to every hearer. Further than this, they had to take part 
in the opening movement of Beethoven's violin concerto, with the 
Bristol veteran, Mr H. C. Cooper—by no means, in the circumstances, 
an easy task. For his cadenza, Mr Cooper, who played with his old 
vigour, if not uniformly with his old accuracy, introduced an 
elaborate fantasia, in the bravura style, written for him, many years 
since, by the late eminent violinist and composer, Bernhard Molique, 
which fantasia seemed to be rather too lengthily spun out for the 
taste of a majority of the audience. The vocal selection, moreover, 
presented several features worthy notice, not the least attractive of 
which were Mendelssohn’s tuneful ‘‘ Hunting Song,” rendered with 
admirable taste and precision by the members of the Bradford Choral 
Society, under the direction of their local conductor, Mr Burton; 
Beethoven’s fine scena, ‘‘ Ah perfido” (an early work, composed at 
Prague in 1796, for Mdme Duschek), the execution of which, by Miss 
Anna Williams, showed a thorough appreciation of the spirit of the 
text ; ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” followed by ‘‘ Waft her, angels,” 
from Jephtha, Handel’s last great oratorio (The Triumph of Time and 
Truth being merely a compilation), assigned to Mr Barton McGuckin, 
who is sensibly progressing as a Handelian singer ; Gounod’s cantique, 
** Nazareth,” which afforded Mr Thurley Beale an opportunity for 
distinction not likely to be thrown away by an artist so bent upon 
progressing ; Mozart's aria, ‘‘ Mia speranza adorata,” just suited to 
the style of the favourite American vocalist, Miss Emma Thursby, 
who sang it as if she really sympathized with its deep significance ; 
Giordani’s graceful arietta, ‘Caro mio ben,” given by Mdme Patey in 
her best manner; and Beethoven’s incomparable ‘“ Adelaida,” to 
which Mr Cummings (who also introduced, ‘‘by permission,” a pretty 
Lied, ‘‘ Dir allein,” by Prince Leopold) imparted all the requisite 
sentiment and expression, being well accompanied by Mr C. H. 
Lloyd on the pianoforte. Add to these that genuine English ballad, 
“The Lady of the Lea,” by the late Mr Henry Smart, sung with 
such true feeling by Mdme Epriquez as to give cause for regret that 
so little of this great English composer's music should have been in- 
eluded in the festival programme. Surely here was a concert to 
satisfy the connoisseur as much as the less discriminating crowd. 

The second miscellaneous concert was hardly, in one sense at least, 
equal to the first, although enjoying the advantage of Mr Sullivan’s 
presence as conductor. This, however, helped very materially 
towards insuring an effective, if not absolutely irreproachable, execu- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s poetical overture, The Hebrides, and 
Beethoven’s third symphony, the magnificent Hroica. It was a 
consolation for lovers of high art in music to observe the attention 





and apparent interest with which two such great works, in wholly 
different styles, were listened to by a preponderating number among the 
audience. Another orchestral piece, always heard with satisfaction, 
was the gavotte in D major for stringed instruments only, which Mr 
Weist Hill, its composer, first introduced to the public at the Alex- 
andra Palace some three years ago. This was played, under the com- 
poser’s own direction, with extraordinary delicacy, and received the 
applause that never fails it when competently interpreted. The vo- 
cal programme was, on the whole, not remarkable either for novelty 
or exceptional merit as regards the compositions chosen. It may be 
passed, therefore, with the reservation that all the leading singers 
(including Madame Albani, who, being recalled after the old Scottish 
ballad, ‘‘ Robin Adair,” substituted a German Lied by Brahms) took 
part in it and were applauded to their hearts’ content by a more than 
satisfied audience. The evening performance in the cathedral stood 
apart from the rest, as forming one of a series intended to exemplify 
the words of the Rev Canon Lidderdale Smith, who, in his opening 
discourse, advocated the use of the cathedral at these meetings with 
the express understanding that the festival should be essentially a 
‘‘ religious festival,” not merely associated with daily prayer before 
and after each performance, but that the works selected should be 
in strict consonance with the devotional feeling indispensable to the 
act of worship. How well the selection of pieces has been suited 
for the occasion need hardly be insisted on. Mendelssohn was, per- 
haps, never in a more truly devotional state of mind than when set- 
ting his lovely and impressive music to the 95th Psalm, ‘‘O come, 
let us worship” (‘‘ Venite exultemus Deo”), or more happily inspired 
than while composing the, if possible, still more beautiful ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer” (Psalm 55). The Stabat Mater of Rossini belongs to a school 
having little in common with that exhibited in the Psalms of Men- 
delssohn, but being after its manner equally earnest and expressive, 
though illustrating quite a different phase of the universal faith, may 
be accepted as no less religious and sincere. In the first Psalm the 
parts were taken by Mr Cummings, Misses Anna Williams and De 
Fonblanque. Miss Emma Thursby gave the solos in ‘‘Hear my 
Prayer,” and the quartet of vocalists in the Stabat Mater comprised 
Misses Thursby and De Fonblanque, Messrs Barton McGuckin and 
Santley, at whose hands, it is scarcely requisite to add, they received 
every justice. 7'he Messiah, to-day, brought the festival to an end 
with the accustomed solemnity, and for the most part it may fairly 
be described as the most admirable performance of the week—which, 
by the way, is not surprising when it is borne in mind that the great 
majority of singers and players must have been intimately familiar 
with every note of the great and impressive oratorio of the Gospel, in 
which most of the ‘‘ principals” were engaged. Mdme Albani, 
now in full possession of her means, with the exception of ‘‘ How 
beautiful are the feet” and ‘‘ If God be with us,” both entrusted to 
that rising artist, Miss Anna Williams, sang all the soprano music 
in her best manner, crowning her efforts, with a rendering of ‘‘I 
know that my Redemer liveth,” for genuine sentiment of feeling 
not to be surpassed. The contralto music was divided between 
Mesdames Patey and Enriquez; the tenor music between Messrs 
Cummings and Barton McGuckin, and the bass between Messrs 
Santley and Thurley Beale, who one and all acquitted themselves as 
might have been expected from such thoroughly practised artists. 
The choruses were for the most part well executed, and the per- 
formance generally reflected credit upon Mr Langdon Colborne, the 
conductor, and every one concerned. 

The crowded attendance at the concert last night and at The 
Messiah to-day bid fair to swell the receipts to such an extent that 
it is more than likely the festival will meet its expenses, and that the 
balance of accounts will not greatly disturb the equanimity of the 
responsible stewards, There was a concert of chamber music at the 
Shire Hall to night, including quartets by Haydn and Spohr, the 
Septet of Beethoven, amovement from one of Spohr's violin concertos 
performed by Mr Weist Hill, and vocal music by Madame Patey, 
Miss De Fonblanque, and Mr Cummings. Mr Weist Hill led 
Haydn’s quartet; Mr Cooper that of Spohr. There was a good 
attendance.— Times. 
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Saturday, September 13. 

The festival came to an end last night, with a concert of chamber 
music, given in the Shire Hall, and not, as on some former occasions, 
in the hall of the Vicars Choral. One might reasonably have ex- 
pected a very small attendance. String quartets and works of a like 
character are not adapted to attract the general public, while their 
effect cannot stand comparison with that of the full orchestra and 
chorus which local amateurs had been hearing all the week. But, 
as a matter of fact, the attendance was very considerable, and 
scarcely less numerous than on the occasion of the first miscellaneous 
concert, while the patient hearing given to a number of high-class 
works spoke volumes for the musical taste of those present. The late 
Mr Townshend Smith showed his usual wisdom when he instituted 
this extra performance, and the only wonder now is that Worcester 
and Gloucester do not copy the example. A popular entertainment 
the chamber concert can hardly be called, but it delights the cul- 
tured and influential few, while giving to the festival another claim 
upon the sympathies of those who demand that, first of all, it shall 
be as artistic as possible. The programme was very well chosen. It 
opened with Haydn’s Quartet in D minor (Op. 76)—a work well 
known as having all its movements (minor and major) in the same 
key, and well esteemed as a capital example of a master who, ex- 
celled by none in learning, has never had a superior in grace and 
beauty. Father Haydn’s mission was to please, and in his quartets 
he is ever delightful. He composed eighty-three such works, but 
were their number the thousand and one of the Arabian Nights, they 
would be all genuine ‘‘ Entertainments.” The Quartet in D minor 
was played by Messrs Weist Hill, Palmer, R. Blagrove, and C. 
Ould, in such a manner as to present its attractive features in the 
best light and to earn the marked approval of the audience. Mr 
Weist Hill next gave the familiar adagio from Spohr’s Ninth Con- 
certo, accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr C. Harford Lloyd. 
This performance it is scarcely necessary to characterise as excellent, 
albeit a week’s hard work in the orchestra is not the best con- 
ceivable preparation for appearing as a soloist. Mr Hill is no 
ordinary violinist, and the taste as well as skill with which he dis- 
charged his task well deserved the compliment of a loud re-call. Had 
the whole of Beethoven’s Septet been played, as announced, it would 
doubtless have commanded unflagging attention, but, for some reason 
not stated, the earlier movements were omitted, and a beginning 
made at the air with variations. In so far as the performance was 
indifferent, the mutilation of the work afforded reason for congratu- 
lation rather than regret. No artist is always up to the mark of his 


own ability, and Mr H.C. Cooper cannot be congratulated upon 


having, in this instance, justified the repute he has so long enjoyed. 
On the other hand, some of the parts were capitally sustained, for 
proof of which I need only cite the namesof Messrs R. Blagrove (viola), 
C. Ould (violoncello), White (double bass), and Lazarus (clarinet). 
Spohr's Quartet (Op 43), played by Messrs Cooper, Palmer, R. 
Blagrove, and Ould, closed a list of instrumental selections which, 
though not long, could claim to be singularly varied both in matter 
and manner. The vocal pieces were exceedingly well received, 
Mdme Patey having to repeat Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Lucy Gray,” Miss de 
Fonblanque being re-called after her sympathetic and unaffected ren- 
dering of ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my hair,” and Mr Cummings 
making a great effect with Purcell’s quaintly graceful ‘‘ Knotting 
Song,” which was encored for its own sake, and then encored again 
as a compliment to the artist. On the second occasion, however, Mr 
Cummings substituted another fine old English ditty, ‘Tom Bowling.” 

My work in connection with this festival will be completed by a 
statement of the results achieved, both in regard to attendance and 
donations. Taking the last four festivals, that of 1879 stands second 
in point of patronage, having been exceeded only in 1876, when the 
aggregate attendance was 6,519, as against 5,703. In 1870 the 
figures were 5,651; and, in 1873, 5,620. When, therefore, it is 
stated that the numbers present this week fell 227 below the average 
of the three previous festivals, it should be understood that the fact 
is entirely due to special efforts made in 1876 by way of demonstra- 
tion against the Dean and Chapter of Worcester, The result of 1879 








is not only satisfactory, but surprisingly so, having regard to the 
depression of trade and the exceptional severity of a season which 
had brought distress upon every agricultural district. Coming to 
the donations, a similar state of things presents itself. The amount 
received during the present week was £868, being an advance of £84 
upon the offertory of 1870, and a decrease of only £37 upon that of 
1873. From the sum received in 1876, however, it shows a falling 
off to the extent of £282, the average of the three previous festivals 
not being reached by £77. A much worse result was confidently 
anticipated, and the friends of the festival are justified in considering 
the donations of the direful year 1879 as a proof that the ancient 
institution has the strongest possible hold upon public sympathy. 
I have only, in conclusion, to express my obligations to the secretary, 
the Rev. Berkeley L. S. Stanhope, and his assistant, Mr W. J. 
Capner, for the ready courtesy with which, from day to day, they 
supplied particulars of public interest.—D. 7’. 


-——-)—— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE “ PINAFORE.” 
(From the “‘ Saturday Musical Review, Sept. 6.” ) 


We are nothing now-a-days unless analytic. A painter of genius 
gives birth to a critic of genius, who discovers meanings in his pic- 
tures of which the artist was quite unconscious. A poet publishes 
a book of lyrics, and then a pamphlet explaining their real signifi- 
cance. We in our little English musical world have very fittle 
original work to comment upon at present ; and so, as Byron took 
his hero faute de mieux, we take the opera of the Pinafore for 
esthetic contemplation. 

That the Pinafore deserves its success there can be no doubt. 
Putting aside all question of quality, the mere fertility of invention 
required to discover a libretto of any reasonable freshness or novelty, 
and to supply it with a series of musical numbers which shall, at 
the same time, be melodious and free from obvious oe ergs would 
deserve our most eager gratitude in this age of exhausted interest. 
The old school of opera traversed the whole of the inhabited globe 
in search of themes for its works. From the Brigand of Italy to the 
Empress of Egypt, history was racked to supply stories capable of 
musical treatment, and of sufficiently dramatic qualities to furnish 
the bold but simple scaffolding necessary for the construction of the 
tuneful edifice. The great composers had even the power to dis- 
pense with a coherent story, and make the melodramatic story of Jt 
Trovatore pardoned for the sake of the melodies that enwrapped it; 
but they seldom needed this excuse, Had not the librettists the 
whole rich field of dramatic story to choose from? Beaumarchais 
had left his Figaro at their disposal, and the inexhaustible Scribe 
was ready to parade his Fra Diavolo in the neatest garb that French 
prose and verse could furnish ; but, in consequence of the industry 
of the search for new themes, the mine became at last exhausted ; 
and, strange to say, the spring of new story dried up almost at the 
same time as that of great composition, 

A certain undeniable instinct seems to attract the musician 
towards the theme su:table for his peculiar genius. Take the two 
most remarkable instances of late years of this natural selection, that 
of Faust by Gounod, and Carmen by Bizet. In his autobiography 
Gounod says :—‘‘I had read Faust in 1838 at the age of twenty 
years ; and when, in 1839, I started for Rome as winner of the 
Grand Prix de Composition Musicale and Pensionnaire de l‘Académie 
de France, I took with m Goethe's poem, which I always kept at 
hand. The first confidence which I made to Jules Barbier 
and to Michel Carré was that of the ardent desire that I had to 
write a Faust. Jules Barbier, quite delighted at the suggestion 
said to me at once :—‘ My dear sir, if you wish to write a Faust, i 
am at your service, and will leave everything else to consecrate 
myself to the achievement, .” This was the sort of spirit in 
which the French librettist set to work, and the result we all know. 
There is no doubt that half the success of Faust with the public is 
owing to the romantic, but never weak or ridiculous, libretto. 

In choosing the story of Carmen, Bizet devoured almost the only 
modern romantic story capable of broad musical treatment. The 
only parallel for pure nature we can remember is a poem of Joaquin 
Miller’s, whose works we commend to enquiring librettists. 

For it is only amongst savages, now-a-days, that you fiud vigour, 
We have grown too metaphysical for feeling. Instead of Walter 
Scott pouring out tale after tale, as interesting to the boy as to the 
sage, we have George Eliot dissecting motives and showing us how 
the human machine works when you get inside. Instead of Byron 
taking a poetic tour of Europe we have Swinburne melodiously 
sciolising sensyality and espousing Mademoiselle de Maupin, We 
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may look forward very soon to a period when a lover will discuss 
the philosophy of osculation with his mistress before kissing her, 
and a father study Lewes before giving way to possibly irrational 
tears forthe death of hisson. The old swing of straightforward feeling 
which atoned for so much extravagance and false exuberance is gone, 
and, eunuchs of Art, we 


‘*Mock the melody we cannot make,” 


What is the Pinafore but a sign of the times! We have rubbed 
the sheen off everything, and the old dramatic illusion has shared 
the universal fate. The dignity of rank, the radiance of unselfish 
love, the romance of unusual incident, all are butts for the arrows of 
the satirist. The old conventionalities of the stage, which are as 
necessary to its existence as accidental shadows and the pyramidical 
composition to an artist's work, are all stripped of their old garments 
and held up to the jeer of weary age, or even more jaded and 
cynical youth. What would old Dibdin have thought of the words 
of ‘* He is an Englishman” ? 

And the marvellous cleverness with which the attack is made 
almost disarms the criticisms of the old school. The neatness of the 
verse, the appropriateness of the musical numbers, the cynical 
humour and spirit of burlesque pervading the whole work, carry 
away the hearer in spite of himself. And it is not only on the 
audience that the influence is exerted. There are signs that 
a school of dramatic cynicism is arising. In a little piece 
which follows the opera we see the same sneer on the lips of the 
author. The true-hearted lover who returns to find his mistress 
married and weighing twelve stone, is only another instance of the 
cynic behind the scenes. We have been informed that the author of 
this significant trifle is only twenty-five. We do not envy him. 
At twenty-five a writer should be penning romantic dramas. It is 
sad to see the unbelief of the age ; it is still more serious to contem- 
plate the callousness of youth. 

An occurrence which took place at Portsmouth on Whit-Monday 
shows the amount of talent that has been used in writing the Pina- 
fore. The audience at the theatre was mostly composed of sailors. 
They took the whole thing as a most serious opera. They never 
smiled throughout, except in the bell trio in the second act, and then 
because Sir Joseph danced. When Josephine exclaimed, ‘Such 
audacity, and from a common sailor,” they hissed her ; and when 
she rushed on the stage as Ralph was about to blow his brains out, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Hold, stay your hand, I love you,” the applause was 
hearty. 

It shows the wonderful convertibility of an opera which could be 
played in London as a comic and in Portsmouth as a serious opera. 
But it also shows that there is a large public which is not yet sicklied 
o'er by the pale cast of over-cultivation, and which is still open to 
what Mr. Gilbert calls ‘subjective emotions.” Now, just for a 
change, how would it be to try a little sentiment? It is well known 
that the most debauched and hardened roué can be moved by fresh- 
ness, purity, and innocence. We do not wish for a moment to 
accuse the gilded youth asa class of softness or sensibility ; but 
are the gilded youth the principal supporters of a theatre? The 
great middle class is the class for a manager to catch in his net, and 
we hardly think they have arrived as a body at the Nirvana. The 
fount of tears is all there with them, and only wants tapping. If Mr 
Sullivan's feelings are too deeply seared by his associations, there is 
Mr Cellier, young, tender, and unsophisticated, from a musical point 
of view, as any one who has his song, ‘‘ There once was a time, my 
darling,’ may prove to themselves. Let musical managers dare to 
go out of the groove a little, and we have no doubt a very charming, 
light, sentimental opera would be the result. And, what is more 
important, we believe there is a public with pocket handkerchiefs 
ready to enjoy it. 





MANCHESTER TOWN HALL, 
Programme of Organ Recital by Mr J, Kendrick Pyne. 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13th:— 
Prelude and Fugue, in F minor ... 
Andante Lento ... fee 55 ssh 
Grand Transcription, “ The Wilderness ” 


J. 8, Bach. | 
Henry Smart. 
S. S Wesley. 


Adagio Cantabile Haydn, 
Fantasia Pastorale Wely. 
March, Abraham Molique. | 
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Spa (BrLcium).—Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen, the accomplished 
Swedish vocalist, and M. Marsick, a violinist of repute in Belgium, 
gave a concert on September 5th, which was attended by the ¢lite of 


the town and neighbourhood, 








RACINE AND MUSIC.’ \ 
I, 

The combination of the above two words, of the immortal proper 
name and of the profoundly significant noun, will doubtless recall 
to the mind of most of my readers nothing more than the memory 
of Esther and Athalie, which are so inseparably linked with each 
other. It is not that the great poet’s profane tragedies are not 
as much present to us all as are his sacred tragedies, and, to take 
only two examples, Phédre and Britannicus are certainly not less 
admirable and not less admired than Athalie and Esther, but we 
are not accustomed to connect the notion of music with the former 
two titles as we are with the latter two. The fact is, the latter 
two forcibly compel us to remember the incomparable choruses 
and the best musical essays of which they have been the object, so 
that our mind, from natural idleness, hardly separates the poet's 
creations from the parallel compositions which they have inspired 
in the language of tune. Esther and Athalie constitute for 
everyone Racine’s musical estate to the exclusion of his other 
works, and this is so true, that persons well versed in musical 
history will hesitate to name many another score inspired by the 
poet. No one, for instance, will think of citing various important 
works of their kind, two, at least, of which are masterpieces of 
dramatic music, because we have gradually forgotten that these 
creations, shining with so brilliant a light of their own, descend 
in a direct line from certain pieces of the great tragic author, 
and that the lyric poems have simply been cut out of his immortal 
tragedies. The two operas, separated from each other by forty 
years, occupy so large a space in history that people have insen- 
sibly lost sight of their origin, and, having discovered this con- 
necting link, are much surprised at Racine’s having become after 
his death the colleague first of Rameau and then of Gluck. But 
without evoking such works as Hippolyte et Aricte and Iphigénie 
en Aulide, the operas and pasticcios to which Racine’s tragedies 
gave rise for two centuries, in all countries and in all languages, 
are exceedingly numerous, 80 much so that we should lose our 
time and pains were we to attempt counting them—ephemeral 
productions mostly, of which nothing now remains but a title, or 
a date, sometimes anything but certain, while the name of the 
author is often not worth rescuing from oblivion. La Thebaide 
appears to have escaped this rage of musical adaptation, but 
then, on the other hand, there are at least fifty operas on 
Alexandre, of which Metastasio’s Alessandro nel? Indie furnishes, 
at the lowest calculation, forty, while only one—that of Méreaux, 
given at the Paris Opera in 1783, was inspired directly by Racine. 
There are nearly as many Iphigénie en Audide’s as Alessandro nell 
Indie’s, but in this instance, at any rate, some German operas offer 
a change in the midst of the deluge of Italian music; there is the 
opera by Keiser, performed at Hamburgh about 1669; that by 


' Graun, performed at Brunswick, about 1729; those by Aliprandi 


and Danzi, played at Munich, the former in 1739 and the latter 
in 1807. Lastly, there is a French’opera, the most illustrious of 
the one or two hundred operas taken from Racine’s work, and 
the first of the five masterpieces composed by Gluck for the 
French stage, namely, his immortal Iphigénie en Aulide. There 
is a host of concert operas founded on Racine’s other tragedies, 
and the torrent of Italian music continues to flow as strongly as 
ever. From fifteen to twenty Berenice’s, a dozen Bajuzetie’s, as 
many Mitridate’s, among which that by Mozart is the best known, 
and only two of which, that of Graun, performed at Berlin in 
1751, and that of Scheinpflug, given at Rudolstadt about 1754 
are anything like exact translations of the original tragedy. 1 
find only one Britannicus, that by Graun, performed at Berlin in 
1752, and only one Pladeurs (I Litiganti), that by Altavilla, 
performed at Naples about 1848; but, to make up for this, how 
many Phédre’s are there, from those of Gluck and of Paisiello, 
sung, the one at Milan in 1714, and the other at Naples in 1787, 
down to the Fedra of Nicolini (Rome, 1804), of Orlandi (1814), 
and of the Earl of Westmoreland (Florence, 1828) ; down to the 
French Phédre of Lemoyne, and, going back fifty years, down to 
Rameau’s masterpiece, Hippolyte et Aricie! . 
The Abbé or, according to the Mercure, the Chevalier Pellegrin, 
took the subject of his libretto from Racine’s tragedy, and, if he 
altered the title, he did so doubtless simply from a feeling of 
discretion, and not to offend the poet's manes, The story has 
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been told a hundred times—and has not been told for the last 
time yet—how the poetical Abbé supplied Rameau, then old, 
solely at the request of the financier, La Popeliniére, insisting on 
receiving from the musician a bond for fifty pistoles in case the 
opera should not be successful, and how he tore up the paper 
when he had heard the store, exclaiming that “a man who wrote 
such music had no need to give guarantees.” It must be observed 
to the honour of the Abbé that, in acting thus, he gave evidence 
of great artistic feeling and rare clearsightedness, for the public, 
the infallible public, were not at first of the same way of thinking, 
and it was long ere the success of Hippolyte et Aricie was estab- 
lished, The first performance took place on the 1st October, 1733. 
The characters, with the exception of Théraméne, the same as in 
Racine’s tragedy, were filled by the pick of the company: Aricie, 
Mdlle Pélissier ; Phédre, Mdlle Antier; Ginone, Mdlle Monville ; 
Hippolyte, Tribou; and Thésée, Chassé; there was, moreover, 
Pluton, represented by Dun; the three Fates (counter-tenor, 
tenor, and bass), sung by Cuignier, Jélyotte, and Cuvillier. Nor 
must we forget the Demoiselle Petitpas, who had four secondary 
parts all to herself, nor the personages in the prologue: Mdlle 
Eremans, Diane; Jélyotte, Cupid; and Dun, Jupiter; nor the 

rincipal acting dancers, Mdlles Mariette and Camargo, the Sieurs 

upré and Dumoulin. 

It is certain that the public were struck by the character of 
novelty distinguishing Hippolyte et Aricie from a musical point of 
view, but it is equally certain that this character gave so rude a 
shock to their habits and tastes that they at first exhibited 
singular stubbornness with regard to the beauties scattered 
through the score, a fact which, by playing cleverly with phrases 
and periphrases, the editor of the Mercure sought to explain and 
attenuate. “The music of the opera was found somewhat difficult 
to execute, but, thanks to the skill of the symphonists and other 
musicians, this did not prevent its execution. The principal actors, 
singers as well as dancers, surpassed themselves! The Demoiselle 
Petitpas distinguished herself by a nightingale-like warbling 
never previously attained. The poet did not belie his former 
works, while the musician compelled the severest critics to admit 
that in his first lyrical production he has presented us with virile 
and harmonious music of a novel character. Weshould like to give 
an extract, as we do of the poem, and let our readers feel how 
much learning is exhibited as regards expression in the character 
airs, the tableaur, the felicitous and sustained intentions, &c.” 
But what prevented the Mercure from doing what it would like 
to have done and from giving its readers one of Rameau’s airs, 
except that its readers had no desire to see one, because at the end 
of a month the editor ventured to carry out his wish, when certain 
happy alterations made in the new work had sensibly softened 
down the first impression, and the public, after hearing it several 
times, were beginning to like the admirable beauties which had at 
first surprised and, so to speak, alarmed them. This is the usual 
history of musical masterpieces, especially of such as emigrate to 
foreign countries and brave another language; the examples 
which might be enumerated are so numerous, from Hippolyte et 
Aricie down to our own days, that I may be excused for not 
citing a single one; besides, they are present to the mind of 
everybody. 

Adam, who, by the way, was no innovator, and anything but 
fond of the innovations attempted in his day, has very justly 
explained the value of the work in question, and the importance 
of the novelties Rameau allowed himself totakeinit. Rameau’'s great 
merit, that which constituted his daring and became his glory, was 
his having ventured to overturn everything in the school of Lulli’s 
successors, epee Meee there were certainly some musicians of 
merit, such as Desmarets, Mourets, Destouches, and especially 
Campra, though not one possessed creative talent. With the 
intuition and brutal hardihood of genius, Rameau brought about 
a sudden and complete change in the style of the French school. 
His recitative was less simple and more charged with dissonances 
his airs were more marked, his rhythms were more varied and 
nearly always new, while lastly his orchestra was much richer, not 
in material resources but, in inventions and combinations, for he 
was no longer satisfied with invariably doubling chords by the 
flutes or oboes, save in a few timid ritornellos, and he boldly 
entrusted a distinct character, a rentrée, a melodic design to each 
wood instrument, to the flute, the oboe, and the bassoon, without inter- 

rupting the progress of the symphony; he substituted, moreover, 





quick and animated movements for the nearly always slow ones of 
Lulli’s imitators; he astonished the lazy ears of amateurs by the 
unexpected novelty of his modulations, by the force of his harmony, 
by the expressive truthfuness of his melody, by the vigorous 
accent of his recitative . and he succeeded in getting 
rewarded for all his trouble and pains, for all his daring an 
genius, by the five following lines, which the laughers retailed 
about Paris: 
‘* Si le difficile est le beau, 

C’est un grand homme que Rameau ; 

Mais si le beau, par aventure, 

N’était que la simple nature, ' 

C’est un pauvre homme que Rameau.” 

“T was mistaken!” exclaimed the unhappy composer. “I 
thought my taste would please, and I see this is not the case. 
But I have no other, and shall write no more operas.” And, while 
he was thus lamenting, what was the reply made by old Campra 
to the Prince de Conti, who wisely enquired of a musician what 
one ought to think of an opera which gave rise to so lively a 
difference of opinion: “There is in this score enough for ten 
operas such as we are accustomed to write; believe me, mon- 
seigneur, that man will eclipse us all.” 

( T’'o be continued. ) 


——o—- 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 


In my last, dated August 13th, I wrote “ Boulogne is very full.’ 
It has been fuller, and the quantity of music to amuse the many 
is astounding. Alas! the summer season draws to a close, and 
only one more grand opera, Roméo et Juliette, will be put on. 
About the last three weeks, I have merely to record the successful 
performances of Lucie, Trowvére, and Le Barbier, in the last of 
which Mdlle de Joly introduced with happy effect Sir Julius 
Benedict’s variations on the “Carnaval de Venise.” ‘All the 
world and his wife” have been to see Madame Favart, the chief 
part in which is taken by Mdme Pauline Luigini, who created 
La Fille de Madame Angot and Giroflé. She is so well known in 
Paris, London, and Brussels, that it suffices to add she is admir- 
able and full of life as ever, and just as much admired. On each 
of her five appearances the house has been crowded. M. Bérard’s 
impersonation of the Marquis de Pont Sable is excellent. M. 
Fronty, too, as M. Favart, is highly amusing. 

As regards concerts, we have had so many “Grands” in the 
evening (not to mention the afternoon) at the Etablissement and 
elsewhere, that I am at a loss to enumerate them. Noticeable, 
however, among the artists who assisted at the first-named were 
Mdlles Léa Fiametta, Marie Heilbron, MM. Melchissédec, Paul 
Viardot (violin), Holman (violoncello), and Laillet (oboe). The 
Cirque Ciotti is over, the artists who amused us for three weeks 
having gone to Lille; but the town councillors think it advisable 
not to pull down the building till the fétes of September are over, 
in case of bad weather, for it would be a pity to have such a band 
as that of the Garde Républicaine all the way from Paris for 
nothing. In the meantime it is to be used for occasional concerts, 
and the first takes place to-night. I made a mistake in my last, 
Mdlle Anna di Belocea did not give a concert, She sang by en- 
gagement at a concert in the Etablissement, and next day at the 
same place gave her services for a charity at a matinée musicale. 
You were also wrongly informed as to her singing for the Société 
Philharmonique. ‘here was such a society once in Boulogne, 
but it has been defunct seven years. The Société Musicale, under 
the direction of M. Lefebvre, which performs three times a weelt 
from 8 to 9 p.m, in the gardens, took part in the concert at which 
Mdlle di Belocca assisted. X. T. R, 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 3rd Sept. 








Hompurc.—Miss Minnie Hauk sang here at a concert on the 9th 
inst., when Herr Heermann played an unpublished violin concerto 
by the late Hermann Gitz. th artists were much applauded. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matn&.—Herr Alexander Adam of Carlsruhe, 
a pupil of the Stuttgart Conservatory, has gained the exhibition of 
1800 marks, annually given by the Mozart Institute here, th¢ 
examiners being Max Bruch; Karl Reiss, Capelimeister, Cassel ; aud 
Bernhard Scholz, Musikdirector, Breslau, 
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MARRIAGES. 


On September 9th, at St John’s Church, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, 
A. H. Tuovrsss, Esq., of London, to Emity RacuE. (Millie), 
daughter of Joseph Bennett, Esq., of 106, Haverstock Hill. 

On September 11th, at St Saviour Church, Warwick Road, by 
the Rev. J. Hunt, D.D., Vicar of Otford, Kent, ALEXANDER 
SrraHAN, Esq., of 24, Westbourne Terrace Road, Hyde Park, to 
LispeTH Goocu, only child of the late W. H. Seguin, Esq., of 
Curzon Street, Mayfair. 


NOTICE. 
The programme of the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts will be 
reviewed in our next. 





To ApVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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FANTASIA ON HEINE. 
(Paraphrase.) 
He that for the first time loves, 
Though all vainly, is a god ; 
But the one that loves again, 
Loving vainly, %3 a zany. 
That's the kind of zany I am, 
Once again I love in vain ; 
Sun and moon and stars are laughing, 
So am I, I’m laughing,—dying. 





Potkaw. 








A TRANSLATION FROM GOETHE. 
WanveErrr’s Nigur Sona. 
Calm is the brow 
Of the hill. 
The leaves on each bough 
Are still 
In the breeze’s breast. 
The woodbirds have ceased their song. 
Wait,—before long 
Thou too wilt rest. 





Polkaw, 








(To the Editor of the ‘‘Musical World.” ) 


IR,—The grave has just closed at Pére-Lachaise over a 
public benefactor whose career may be aptly characterised 
in the words employed by Montesquieu, when describing the 
life of Turenne. It was: “Un hymne a la louange de 
Vhumanité.” When such a man as the late Baron Taylor 
passes away, the sad event deserves more than mere mention, 
and, therefore, if you can spare the space, I will give a short and 
hasty biographical sketch of one of the most disinterested, mosé 
unselfish, and most ardent champions who ever stood forth to 
do battle for the sacred cause of gentle Charity. We English 
may be allowed to feel a more than usual interest in him, 
and experience even sharper regret than we otherwise should 
when we recollect we can proudly claim iim in some sort asour 
own, because he was bound to us not merely by the bonds of 
art, but by the ties of race as well. are 
Isidore Justin-Séverin Taylor first saw the light at Brussels 
in May, 1789. His father was an Englishman by birth, 
though a Frenchman by naturalization, while his mother 





was of Irish extraction. His father 'a.'ns }cen ruined by 
political events, the son was compelled at an early age to 
depend on his own exertions for a livelihood, and, after hay- 
ing been a pupil of Suvée, and studied, also, under Alaux, 
Ciceri, and Dagotti, furnished the booksellers, about 1810, 
with drawings and lithographic sketches. In 1813, he 
entered the French Gardes Mobiles. On the return of the 
Bourbons he was enrolled in the Royal Guard, eventually 
becoming aide-de-camp to General d’Orsay, whom he accom- 
panied, in 1823, to Spain, where he greatly distinguished 
himself on several occasions, being mentioned in general 
orders by General Bourke, and singled out for special com- 
mendation by General Bordesont, in consequence of his 
gallantry at the Siege of Cadiz. Two years later he was 
made a captain on the staff. When he retired from the 
service he held the rank of major. While still in the army 
he brought out, in collaboration with Charles Nodier, a 
French version, which ran two hundred nights, of Maturin’s 
Bertram. This was followed by Le Délauteur, Ismaél et 
Marie, and Amour et Etourderie, works which did not, how- 
ever, attain the success of his first dramatic effort. 

On quitting the colours, Taylor was appointed Commissary 
Royal at the Théatre-Frangais. This was in 1824, when the 
advocates of the Romantic School first rose up against the 
old classic style. The new Commissary resolved that the 
former should have a fair chance, and it was owing to him 
that Victor Hugo was enabled to produce Hernani, and 
Alexandre Dumas Henri JJJ. It was he, too, who rescued 
Le Mariage de Figaro from the oblivion into which, as far as 


| regards mere playgoers, it had for years been permitted to 


fall. We next find him devoting his attention to archwology. 
He was instrumental in saving from destruction, and even in 
obtaining the restoration of, innumerable monuments of his- 
torical and national interest. About this time he started, 
under the title of Un Voyage pittoresque dans lancienne 
France, a highly interesting work, illustrated by some of the 
most eminent artists of the day. He published, likewise, 
among other things, Le Pelerinaye a Jérusalem, Les Pyrénees, 
and Un Voyage en Espagne, en Portugal, et sur les Cotes 
@ Afrique. In 1830, he was commissioned by the French 
Government to obtain from the Viceroy of Egypt the 
celebrated Obelisk which now stands in the midst of 
the Place de la Concorde, and, at first sight, seems to 
be an exact counterpart of the other “Needle” at 
present so conspicuous an object on the Thames 
Embankment. For the expenses of his visit to Egypt 
the French Government allowed him 100,000 francs. 
He brought back with him and repaid into the Treasury 
83,000 francs. Such an exceptional act needs no comment. 

When about fifty, and a Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, he began giving effect to those schemes of bene- 
volence which had long been floating in his brain, and which 
will for ever render his name illustrious, schemes which 
aimed at nothing less than the creation of a permanent fund 
for alleviating the distress of all who can be classed under 
the generic term of artists. Such was the grand task of 
kindness to which this large-hearted man, daunted by no 
rebuffs, deterred by no obstacles, devoted the remainder of 
lis life. ‘To help others was for him a necessity ; to do good 
was part of his nature. In 1840, he founded the Association des 
Artistes Dramatiques; in 1842, that of the Artistes Musiciens; 
in 1844 came the turn of the Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
Engravers, and Draughtsmen; in 1849, that of Inventors 
and “ Artistes Industriels,” while, in 1858, he extended his 
original plan, and included within the sphere of his benevolent 
exertions those engaged in the task of Instruction. The Asso- 
ciations which owe their existence exclusively to his untiring 
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philanthropy and nothing to State aid, for he never asked the 
Government for a centime, now possess a capital of nearly ten 
millions of francs! The annual income of the Association 
des Artistes Dramatiques is 102,400 francs; that of the 
Association des Artistes Musiciens, 69,200; that of the 
Association des Artistes Peintres, 57,700; that of the Associa- 
tion des Membres de 1|’Enseignement, 12,000; and that of 
the Association des Inventeurs et Artistes Industriels, 10,225. 
With what eloquence these figures speak; what a pean they 
constitute in praise of the man whose sole object for half-a- 
century was to increase the happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
by teaching them how to provide against the days of misery 
and want. Fear of trespassing on your space forbids my 
entering more into details. 

In 1877, the Legion of Honour was itself honoured by 
seeing his name added to its list of Grands Officiers, for never 
could it boast of one more entitled to the love and gratitude, 
the admiration and respect of all. What were the victories 
won on the battlefield by other Grands Officiers compared to 
the triumphs achieved by the subject of this short sketch in 
the cause of philanthropy! The voice of Fame, when pro- 
claiming the martial deeds of the former, is almost drowned by 
the groans and cries of the wounded and the dying ; the laurel 
round their brows is tinged with blood; but the glory of 
him who has just passed away is of a purer kind, and, when 
Time shall have hushed the low, long sob which followed 
his death, naught save blessings will greet the name of 
Isidore Justin-Séverin Taylor. X. 





| 
STRAY THOUGHTS CONCEIVED HEXAMETRICALLY. 


| No, 3. 
Poet ! oh take an umbrella when theu wander’st ? th’ moon- 
light, 
Clouds might come up and then—Bang!—Torrents—and 
drenched to the skin, 





| Polka. 

| No, 4. 

| Shakspere arise from thy grave one moment.—Now—hear the 
people 

| Laugh at thy hair and thy hat ;—who saying “ Here's divine 
| Will!” ? 

| Polkatw. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Mr Cart Rosa’s Opera Company has been delighting the 
Scotch aborigines at Dundee and Aberdeen with The Bohemian 
Girl and Mignon, both of which were entirely successful, the 
performances being highly extolled by the local press. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne and Hull have also been favoured with visits, and 
Leeds was to follow. Mignon is everywhere a favourite. 








Mr Artruvr Suuiivan has returned to his post at Covent 
Garden, and we shall soon return to the admirable concerts of the 
Messrs Gatti. 

The annual Datchelar Festival Service was held on Friday last, 
the 12th inst., at St Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, when 
an address was given by the Rector, the newly-consecrated Bishop 
of Bedford and Suffragan of London.. The church was crowded to 
excess, the musical arrangements being under the direction of Mr 
Faulkner Leigh. The service was Stainer in D,and after the address 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear my Prayer” was charmingly sung ; the solo 
part being taken by the leading chorister-boy, James Ward, whose 
sympathetic voice and artistic singing showed the careful training 
he had received from his instructor, Mr Leigh. Beethoven’s 
“Hallelujah” brought this interesting service to a close. The 
chorus, which sang well together, being considerably strengthened 
7 voices from St Paul’s and Westminster mag, ¢ was conducted by 
Mr Faulkner Leigh from the chancel steps. Mrs Stirling Bridge 
presided at the organ, and performed Handel’s Concerto in B flat in 
fine style at the conclusion of the service. 


NOTES UPON NOTES. 
Cipriani Potter’s Studies, composed for the use of the 
Royal Academy of Music. 
(Continued from page 562. ) 


No. 13, the first study in the second book in F sharp major— 
Herr Pauer says of this key, that “it sounds brilliant and 
exceedingly clear.” It is as well for this study to be exceedingly 
clear, and then it will sound brilliant, therefore, it cannot be 
brilliant unless it is exceedingly clear. But I must stop here— 
going round and round, one gets giddy. I must be steady, and 
remember that it is necessary to pounce upon the shakes ; to give 
them their full value; and to obtain remarkable equality—the 
passages following to be punctiliously exact. This is a nervous 
study to play. I should not like to be one of a silent conclave, 
feeling myself to look like one of the figures in Madame Tussaud’s, 
only in a very melting day—bad for my wax—in the dog-days 
(every dog has his day, so what a many dog-days there must be), 
to sit in judgment, on a very penitent-looking young maiden, who 
would not play a wrong note if she could help it, but who is so 
frightened—well, but so am I frightened. "Tis said, “‘ That it isa 
wise child that knows his own father,” and then again, “It is a 
wise father ”—but a wise master must know his own pupil better 
than J in twenty minutes or so. I propose that I should be 
examined. It would be nice to have my photograph taken before 
and after the examination, by Mr Lyall (who never lies in his 
truthful portraits)—then let my affirmation or word be taken, &c. 
—but perhaps my word would not be taken, so we will adjourn to 
stud 
No. 14, in E flat minor, which is called the darkest, most sombre 
key of all. Itis but rarely used. The character of this study, 
however, is decision combined with strength. The semiquavers 
should be given with great weight of finger, and be it remembered 
that a player cannot thump when playing from the finger ; the 
= hand of this study is not always right in this respect, for the 
chords should be with spring of touch, not hitting, but pressing 
out the tone. 

No. 15, Study in G major. There seems to be something 
refreshing and cool in this study (after the glare of the E flat 
minor), suggestive of quiet glades; yet, there is a jauntiness 
about the chords in the bass. G major is said to be the favourite 
key of youth, expressing sincerity of faith, quiet love, calm medi- 
tation, simple grace, pastoral life, and a eertain humour and 
brightness. There seems to be some humour about this study, in 
which great attention should be given to equality. 

Study No. 16, in E minor—wild in character the triplets should 
be ; all the expression should spring from the outline. E minor 
represents grief, mournfulness, and restlessness of spirit. There 
is plentiful restlessness of spirit in this study, in all conscience. 
So believe will the real student say. 

No. 17, in A flat—the key full of feeling, and replete with a 
dreamy expression. ‘This is a lovely study for the legato style, so 
full of melody. Great attention should be given to the phrasing ; 
the hands should be kept quiet ; this will add much to the expres- 
sion. “ The hands, which from birth have been destined to become 
the instruments for perfecting the other senses, and for developing 
the endowments of the mind.” This isa truly intellectual study. 
It should strike home to the player and real listener. 

No. 18, in F minor, “a harrowing key, especially full of melan- 
choly, at times rising into passion”; and so it is with this study 
of octaves. It is fine practice; should be played loose from the 
wrist—a capital exercise to play this study about twenty times 
over without stopping. I remember practising this study over 
for about eight hours without stopping, excepting for about three 
minutes, and having an Abernethy biscuit. This octave study is 
a most healthful exercise, promoting perspiration almost as much 
as haymaking in the hay fields, when it does not rain (1879). 
‘‘ Nothing appears more simple than raising the arm, or pointing 
with the finger; yet in that single motion not only are innumer- 
able muscles brought into activity, and as many thrown out of 
action, but both the relaxing and the contracting muscles are 
controlled or adjusted with the utmost precision, though in oppo- 
site states, and under one act of volition.” There is plenty of 
work in this study for mind and body. 

No, 19,in A major; very tranquil and graceful. The remarks of 
Herr Pauer on the character of this key will apply particularly to 
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this study. Herr Pauer says :—“ A major, full of confidence and 
hope, radiant with love, and redolent of simple genuine cheerful- 
ness, excels all the other keys in portraying sincerity of feeling. 
Almost every composer of note has breathed his sincerest and 
sweetest thoughts in that favourite key.” The wrists should for 
the most part be kept up, balancing on the long notes, never 
jerking the time, but to be flowing and elegant. It is said that 
Niigeli asserted that music does not create and give form to our 
feelings, but rather tends to dissolve them into indefinite sensations. 

No. 20, Study in F sharp minor; bold, almost riotous in 
expression; should be very exact in time, with a full round 
tone in the running passages, with great weight of finger, 
the accompanying chords to be firm and decided. The 
general character of this study is decision. F sharp minor, 
that dark, mysterious, and spectral key, is at the same time 
full of passion; will apply well to this study. Hegel says: 
‘There is certainly some relation between the art of sound 
and the soul of man, and the movements of one accord with those 
of the other; but all this amounts to nothing more than a kind of 
obscure and indefinite sympathy.” 

No. 21, in B flat, light, pretty, and elegant, should be played 
with an exceedingly light touch; the twos, between both hands, 
must be very exact. ‘“B flat major, the favourite key of our 
classical composers, has an open, frank, clear, and bright 
character, which also admits the expression of quiet contempla- 
tion.” And this study is interesting and pretty without noise. 
Dr Marx says : “ What Liszt and a few of his followers ingen- 
iously employed as means for new and striking effects, has become 
the end and final object of our performers. And now every 
pianforte is groaning under a furious storm of the arpeggio; and 
now the sacrifice of time and the suffering of nerves is counted as 
nothing by the player, so that he a/so may be able to ride on this 
hurricane; all this has contributed much towards the extinction of 
the spiritual and spirit-quickening life of art.” But this study is 
interesting and pretty, without much noise or motion. 

No. 22, in G minor—I have played in public, and have been 
repeatedly asked to do so—is grand and imposing, masculine, full 
of life and vigour. G minor expresses, sometimes, sadness, some- 
times, on the other hand, quiet and sedate joy; a gentle grace 
with a slight touch of dreamy melancholy; and occasionally it 
rises to a romantic elevation. It effectively portrays the senti- 
mental; and, when used for expressing passionate feelings, the 
sweetness of its character will deprive the passion of all harshness 
and fierceness. There is life and vigour about this study. 
Mendelssohn in one of his letters to Edward Devrient, giving 
advice as to the construction of the libretto of an opera, says : 
“ Pray represent Switzerland with unlimited life and vigour. If you 
depict an effeminate country with jodelin and languishing, such as I 
saw here in the theatre last night, in The Swiss Family, when the 
very mountains and Alpine horns became sentimental, &c.” So in 
this rocky study, climbing up the heights, there should be deter- 
mination, and let everyone know that it is determination. 

No, 23, in B major, droll and witty. I shall never forget (years 
gone by), on my first arrival at Edinburgh, hearing a violin player, 
as I passed by oneof the publics, playing something after the manner 
of Niel Gow, I should fancy; something like a Strathspey and 
something like this study ; so admirable as a study, for catching 
distances whenever you can. B major, a key but seldom used (?), 
expresses in fortisstmc boldness and pride; in pianissimo, purity 
and the most perfect clearness. In Herr Pauer’s work on musical 
forms, he says: “The Etude or Study, originally invented by 
Bach, has, in course of time, grown to great and even important 
proportions. At first it was intended solely for practice, for 
acquiring proficiency in certain passages. Clementi (one of the 
masters of Cipriani Potter) in his Gradus ad Parnassum extended 
its sphere.” But these studies of Cipriani Potter seem to meet 
every requirement; this one for command over the key-board. 

(To be continued, 








A memorial stone, bearing a medallion penuls of the deceased, 


has been erected to the late Capellmeister Herbeck in Pértschach. 

Mr and Mrs German Reed’s Entertainment is announced to re- 
open, at St George’s Hall, on Monday evening, September 29, with 
— Back fr my nt ies Musical Sketch, Our Calico Ball, 
and Back from India, Several novelties are in preparation and 
will shortly be produced, _ 





SCRAPS FROM PARIS, 


Auber’s anxiously expected Muette has at length been played 
at the new Operahouse. It was first brought out at the Grand 
Opera on the 29th February, 1828, which, of course, was a leap 
year. And here, previous to an account of the revival, is the 
place, perhaps, for a short anecdote, related in Le Ménestrel, and 
connected with Rossini, who was born on the same day of the 
month that the famous work was produced. If any one indis- 
creetly inquired in what year he first saw the light, he invariably 
used to reply : “Ask my foster-sister, the Muette.” The greatest 
and prettiest female members of the lyric stage made a point of 
offering him their congratulations on his birthday to the intense 
dissatisfaction of Mad. Rossini, who was by no means delighted 
with the marked admiration exhibited for her husband by his fair 
admirers. A celebrated cantatrice, who had profited by the 
return of the auspicious day to pay her annual osculatory tribute, 
once observed, after she had gone through the pleasing process: 
‘‘ Ah! why were you born on the 29th of February! I must not 
give you another kiss for four long years.” “ Why not?” 
answered Rossini; “people can bring their presents the day 
before, and even February has always twenty-eight days.” But 
to return to La Muette. The French are exceedingly fond of 
change, and open to the charge of being “ to one thing constant 
never ” even more than most nations. What wonder then that an 
opera counting more than half a century of existence should not 
be received with all the enthusiasm which it deserves. 

There can be no question that the revival has not made the deep 
impression it was expected to make. But, before attributing this 
result over hastily to want of appreciation of the music on the 
part of the public, would it not be as well to consider whether 
there were not other and more potent causes at work? For 
instance: Was the execution everything it might have been! 
The answer is that it certainly was not. One especial feature 
distinguishing this opera is that the work depends mainly upon 
two characters, that of Masaniello and that of Fenella, to whom 
the other personages are extremely subordinate ; compared with 
whom, indeed, they are mere outlines. Now, if the representa- 
tives of these two characters be not undeniably first-class artists, 
the effects which both composer and librettist had in view will 
scarcely be attained. In the present case, M. Villaret is the 
Masaniello, and a very unsatisfactory Masaniello he makes. Both 
as actor and singer he is terribly disappointing. One of his great 
chances, the “ Romance du Sommeil,” he utterly missed. Mdlle 
Rosita Mauri, seen to such advantage in Polyeucte, will not cause 
old opera-goers to forget her predecessors as Fenella. She is 
pretty, graceful, active, and intelligent, but rather a dancer than 
a pantomimist. Her features are neither so mobile nor so expres- 
sive as could be desired, and her impersonation suffers in a 
corresponding degree. The secondary characters of Pietro and 
Elvira were much more ably sustained. Mdlle Daram was excel- 
lent, giving with especial success the airs, “ Plaisir du rang 
supréme ” in the first, and “ Arbitre de ma vie” in the fourth act, 
respectively. Though not one of his best efforts, M. Lassalle’s 
performance was thoroughly artistic, vocally and dramatically. 
The choruses had never probably been better sung, or ever, 
indeed, sung so well, and the highest praise is due to M. Jules 
Cohen for the care and trouble he must have expended in drilling 
those under his immediate command, Justice, too, requires that 
honourable mention be made of M. Ch. Lamoureux and the army 
of well trained instrumentalists who acknowledge him as their 
chief. The part, already large, assigned to the ballet has been 
rendered even more important than it was by the addition of a 
“ divertissement des marchandes de Portici,” as it is styled, with 
music borrowed from La Corbeille d’Oranges, The scenery, pro- 
perties, and decorations are splendid. 

M. Cantin has begun his season at the Bouffes-Parisiens by a 
success. Panurge, a three-act comic opera, words by MM. Clair- 
ville and Gastineau, music by Hervé, promises, thanks to 
sparkling light airs, clever acting, fresh and elegant dresses, and 
picturesque scenery, to retain possession of the bill for some 
time. The plot turns upon the theme, a somewhat thread- 
bare one, by the way, of a deceived husband. The princi 
characters, Phoebé, Grippeminaud, and Panurge, are entrusted to 
Mdlle Bennati, MM. Jolly and Arsandaux, respectively.—The 
artists of the Opéra-Comique have addressed a letter to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, In it they lament the continued 
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and seemingly indefinite closing of the theatre for repairs, and 
respectfully represent that they are placed in a very pitiable posi- 
tion, receiving no pay from their own manager and precluded 
from accepting engagements of any other. They wind up by 
begging the Minister to help them out of their difficulty—Baron 
Taylor, the venerable and venerated friend of artists, and the 
untiring champion of their interests, died recently at a ripe old 
age. He was buried on Monday in the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, Baron Félix Taylor, his son, being chief mourner. 
Speeches were delivered at the grave by MM. Alexandre Dumas, 
Thierry, and Hebert. There was an immense concourse of actors, 
singers, sculptors, painters, musicians, and artists generally. 
Another recent death is that of the basso, Belval, carried off by 
apoplexy on the 4th inst., at his residence in the Rue Chalgrin. 
e was only fifty-six, his real name being Gafliot. He made his 
first appearance at the Opera on the 5th September, 1855, as 
Marcel in Les Huguenots. He was the first representative of 
Soliman in La Reine de Saba; of the Archbishop Turpin in 
Roland a Roncevaux,; and of Don Diego in L’Africaine. He 
retired from the Opera two years ago, but sang, subsequently, a 
short time in Spain.—Another death to be added to the list is that 
of Gustave Roger, formerly so great a favourite at the Opéra- 
Comique and the Grand Opera. He died, aged sixty-four, on 
the 12th inst. 
—-0o—— 


PROVINCIAL. 


Brentwoop.—A concert was given on Wednesday evening, 10th 
September, in the Town Hall, by Miss Morley, a young pianist of 
talent, which attracted a fashionable and select audience. Miss 
Morley played with effect one of Hummel’s trios, in conjunction 
with Mr Henry Morley (violin) and Mr Trust (violoncello), as well 
as other pieces. Mr H. Morley and Mr Trust gave solos on their 
respective instruments. Mrs Frances Brooke sang the late Henry 
Smart’s popular song, ‘‘ The Lady of the Lea.” Miss C. Turner, 
Messrs Langworth and W. Fletcher also assisted. Miss Louise Ball, 

. the infant elocutionist, contributed to the success of the concert by 
her intelligent recital of poems by various authors. Miss and Mr 
Morley accompanied the songs. 





} 

SEVERED. 

Whose hand the chain has broken, 
Close linked that day, 

By whom the word was spoken, 
No need to say. | 


| Well do I remember— 
Say, Dear, do you ?— 
| How yonder bleak December 
| Glowed for us two, 
| Tho’ drear the snow hid’ all below, | But stern and fast the cruel blast 
And veiled pleasance and bower, | Our tree of life has shaken, } 
| Our — unchilled did all things} And blossoms pale flew down the! 
gi ale, 
With glory from that hour, pays oe shall e’er awaken. 


Summer in vain is calling 
Gloom to depart ; 
Snows flake by flake are falling 
On head and heart; 
And heaped above our buried love 
Lie youth’s extinguished embers : 
Ah, ne’er shall gleam, on land or stream, 
A light like that December’s! 


Jetry VoGEL. 











Royat Potyrecunic.—The entertainments here have always been 
of a character to win the —_ of the public generally, and the 
programme at present is well calculated to increase the popularity of 
this particular class of amusement, combined as it is with instruction. 
Besides the dramatic and humorous readings by Miss Gertrude 
Kellogg, and the juvenile concert by the Paggi family, both 
exceedingly good, a very able lecture, called ‘‘The Watch and its 
History,” is delivered by Mr A. J. Carter, who carefully explains 
many highly interesting details of this useful invention. The 
lecture is enlivened with illustrations and the appliances have been 
supplied by Mr Streeter. The new entertainment entitled Curried 
Prawns, written by F. ©, Burnand and given by Mr George 
Buckland, brings a most enjoyable list of geod things to a close, a 
this _ the incidental characters are represented by Miss Dale 
{* a pons a good voice) and Messrs Gould, Mario, and 
ightfoot. 





The music is written and arranged by Mr E. Frewin. 
Polytechnic for their 


e congratulate the directors of the Roy: 
energy, and wish them all success, 





A COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPHS.* 
(Concluded from page 552. ) 

Gluck’s letter mentioned by me stands under No. 2,391 of the 
Fillon Catalogue. Dated, from Paris, the-16th November, 1777, 
and written in French, it was, as I have said, addressed to the 
Countess de Fries. Letters from Gluck are extremely rare ; still 
rarer when they are in French, and if we only consider that the 
present one is a genuine historical document, relating not merely to 
the composer’s artistic life, but also to one of the most brilliant 
and most curious phases in the existence of the Grand Opera, we 
shall easily understand why it fetched 1,135 francs at the sale. 
Here it is, exact and complete : 

+ Madame,—On m/’a si tracassé sur la musique, et j’en suis si 
dégofiité, qu’a présent je n’écrirais pas seulement une note pour un 
louis ; concevez, par la, Madame, le degiré de mon dévouement pour 
vous, puisque j'ai pu me résoudre a vous arranger, pour la harpe, les 
deux chansons que j’ai ’honneur de vous envoyer. Jamais on a livré 
une battaglie plus terrible et plus disputée de celle que jai donnée 
avec mon opera d’Armide. Les cabales contre Iphigénie, Orfée et 
Alceste n’étaient que des petites rencontres entre les troupes légeres 
en comparaison. L’ambassadeur de Naples, pour assurer un 
succés & l’opéra de Piccini, est infaticable pour cabaler contre moi, 
tant a la Cour que parmi la noblesse. Il a gagné Marmontel, La 
Harpe et quelques académiciens, pour ¢crire contre mon sisteme de 
musique et ma maniére de com r. M. l’abbé Arnaud, M. Suard, 
et quelques autres ont pris ma defense, et la querelle s’est échauffée 
au point, qu’aprés des injures, ils seroient venu aux faites, si les 
amis communs n’auroient pas mis l’ordre entre eux. Le Journal de 
Paris, qu’on débite tous les jours, en est plein. Cette dispute fait la 
fortune du rédacteur, qui a déja au-dela de 2,500 abonnés dans Paris. 
Voila donc la révolution de la musique en France, avec la pompe la 

lus éclatante. Les entousiastes me disent: Monsieur, vous étes 
eureux de jouir des honneurs de la persécution ; tous les grands 
énies ont passé par 14.—Je les enverrois volontier au diable avec 
eurs beaux discours. Le fait est que l’opéra qu’on disoit d’étre tombe, 
a produit, en 7 représentations, 37,200 livres, sans compter les loges 
louées pour I’année et sans les abonnés. Hier, 8°, représentation, on a 
fait 5,767 livres (t). Jamais on a vu une plaine si terrible et un silence 





* From Le Menestrel. 

+ Madame,—I have been so worried about music, and am so disgusted with 
it, that at present I would not write even a single note for a louis ; you may 
judge, Madame, by this, what must be the amount of my devotion to you, 
when I have absolutely been able to arrange for you, for the harp, the two 
songs I have the honour of sending. Never was there a more terrible and 
more fiercely disputed battle than that which I have fought with my opera of 
Armide., The cabals against [phigénie, Orfée, and Alceste, were in compari- 
son simple little brushes between light troops. To ensure a great success for 
Paccini’s opera, the Ambassador of Naples is indefatigable in cabaling against 
me, at Court as well as among the nobility. He has gained over Marmontel, 
La Harpe, and some Academicians to write against my system of music and 
my manner of composing. The Abbé Arnaud, M. Suard, and a few others, 
have taken up my defence, and the quarrel has been worked to such a pitch 
that, after abusing each other, they would have come to blows, had not their 
common friends pacified them. The Journal de Paris, which is on sale every 
day, is full of the subject. The dispute is making the fortune of the editor, 
who has already more than 2,500 subscribers in Paris. Thus we have got 
the revolution of music in France with the most brilliant pomp. Enthusiasts 
say to me:—You are fortunate, sir, in enjoying the honours of persecution ; 
all great geniuses have gone through the same thing.—I should like to send them 
to the devil with their fine speeches. The fact is that the opera, which is 
said to have failed, produced in seven performances 37,200 livres, without 
counting the boxes taken by the year and without the subscribers. Yester- 
day, at the eighth performance, the receipts were 5,767 livres. You never 
saw a-plain so terrible or a silence so strictly kept. The pit was so crowded 
that a man who had his hat on and was told by the sentry to take it off, 
replied: “ Come and take it off yourself, for 1 cannot use my arms,” This 
caused a laugh. I have seen people leaving the theatre with their hair dilapi- 
dated and their clothes dripping wet, as though they had fallen into a river, 
One must be French to buy pleasure at such a price. There are six passages 
in the opera at which the public cannot help losing countenance and giving 
way to their feeling. Come, Madame, and see all this tumult; it will amuse 
you as much as the operaitself. I am in despair at my inability to leave yet, on 
account of the bad roads; my wife is too much frightened. May I heg you 
to present my compliments to the Baron and Monsieur Gontard, Believe me 
to remain, Madame, your very humble and very obedient servant, 

THe CHEVALIER GLUCK, 

P.S.—My wife sends a thousand most affectionate remembrances, 

Paris, 16th November, 1777. 

t As this letter was dated the 16th November, 1777, the eighth perform: 





ance of Armide, of which Gluck speaks, was given on the 15th, This is the 
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si soutenu. Le parterre étoit si serré, qu’un homme qui avoit le 
chapeau sur la téte, et & qui la sentinelle disoit de l’éter, lui a 
répondu : Venez donc vous-méme & me 'oter, car je ne puis pas faire 
usage de mes bras; cela a fait rire. J’ai vu des gens en sortant les 
cheveux délabrés et les abits baignés comme s’ils étoient tombez dans 
une riviére. Il faut étre Francois pour acheter un plaisir a ce prix-la. 
Il y a 6 endroits dans l’opéra qui forcent le public 4 perdre la con- 
tenance et de s’emporter. Venez y, Madame, a voir tout ce tumulte ; 
il vous amusera autant que l’opéra méme. Jesuis au désespoir de ne 
pouvoir pas encore partir, 4 cause du mauvais chemin ; ma femme a 
trop de frayeur. Je vous prie de faire mes compliments 4 monsieur le 
baron et & monsieur Gontard. Je suis avec la consideration la plus 
parfaite, Madame, votre trés humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
LE CHEVALIER GLUCK. 
P.S.—Ma femme vous fait mille tendres compliments. 
Paris, 16 novembre 1777. 

Passing rapidly over a certain number of letters from the 
author and composer, Johann Adam Hiller; from the violinist 
Naumann, who was a pupil of Tartini, and wrote also for the 
stage; from the Abbé Vogler, Beethoven’s master; from Weber 
and from Meyerbeer; from Sterkel ; from Christian Kalkbrenner ; 
from Himmel and others, as being of secondary importance, I 
come to an interesting autographic specimen from Beethoven. 
Addressed, on the 11th March, 1818, to Mr George Thomson, of 
Edinburgh, and written by the composer in French (an excep- 
tionally rare occurrence), it is thus mentioned in the Catalogue : 
“Thomson promised him four ducats for every Scotch air he 
arranged; Thomson has given him only three, and, therefore, 
owes him the difference. As for the overture, it will be sent in 
on the conditions the writer has made known to the recipient of 
the letter. The writer is engaged in setting the English poems 
sent him. They are very fine; a fact which encourages him to 
undertake work of this description, for which he desires fifty-four 
ducats in hard cash. ‘A présent, comme’ (je) ‘jouis d'une santé 
florissante, je vous montrerai avec grand plaisir,’ he says, in 
finishing, ‘ mon zéle de vous livrer toujours la plus belle de mon 
art.’”* This letter was sold for 300 francs, while a second, like- 
wise in French, addressed by the composer of Fidelio to his 
publishers, Breitkopf and Hirtel, was knocked down for 227; 
unfortunately the latter document, though very important, it 
appears, and relating to one of the master’s compositions, is 
simply mentioned in the Catalogue, without a line of analysis. 
An autographic piece of music, by the same composer, title not 
given, was sold for 210 francs. We next come to a letter 
addressed (from Prague, 16th May, 1834) by Weber to a friend of 
his, and mentioned in these terms: “ A superb letter in which he 
speaks of his state of illness and his discouragement. He states he 
has not written a note of music for eight or nine months. He an- 
nounces the Abbé Vogler’s death and talks of writing his life.” This 
letter was knocked down for 130 francs, and an autographic piece of 
musicfetched 105. Themusicis a French Romance,“ Du moins,alors, 
je la voyais,” words by the Chevalier Ferdinand de Cussy. It has 

een published by the publishers of Le Ménestrel. We now reach 





place for correcting a mistake made by Fétis, who gives the 3rd March as the 
date of the first performance, in which case a period of eight months and a 
half would have elapsed between the first performance and the eighth. The 
truth is that Armide was played at the Opera for the first time on the 23rd 
September, which of itself proves that numerous adverse combinations 
separated the earlier performances from each other by intervals longer than 
was usual or reasonable. “Armide was played on the 3rd March, 1777,” 
says Feétis, “but its success did not verify Gluck’s predictions. Far from 
turning the heads of the inhabitants of Paris, it was at first received with 
coolness; people required time to understand it, but they insensibly grew 
accustomed to it.” Gluck’s letter proves—and this is not the least interesting 
portion of it—that on this head Fétis was wrong, since the sum of 37,200 
livres, mentioned by the composer as constituting the receipts of the first 
seven performances, gives an average of 5,314 francs a night, assuredly a 
remarkable amount for that period, From a material point of view, at least 
there is no reason for doubting the snecess of Armide, I may remind the 
reader that the work was played by the pick of the Opera company :—Madlles 
Le Vasseur (Armide); Le Bourgeois (Phénice); Chateanneuf (Sidonie) ; 
Durancy (Ia Haine); MM. Legros (Renaud); Gélin (Hidraot); Laisné (Le 
Chevalier Danois); L’Arrivée (Ubalde) ; and, lastly, Saint-Huberty, then be- 
ginning her career at the theatre to which she was destined to lend additional 
lustre, played the small part of a demon, 


*“ At present, as” (I) “am in the enjoyment of flourishing health, I 


shall with great pleasure exhibit my zeal in supplying you with the finest 
specimen of my art,” 








Meyerbeer, three interesting letters from whom found a place in 
the Catalogue. The first (sold for 65 francs) is dated from 
Vienna, 16th November, 1813, and makes eight 4to pages; it is 
thus characterized: “A magnificent letter; one of the most 
interesting of Meyerbeer’s known. The celebrated artist, then 
nineteen years old,t speaks at considerable length of his life, the 
state of his health, his compositions, and high society in Vienna.” 
The second letter, written in French, and dated from Trieste, the 
14th November, 1824, is addressed to Sig. Francesco Pezzi, Milan. 
The Catalogue quotes three lines, and analyses the rest: “‘ Aprés 
quatre mois d’absence, je suis retourné dans cette belle Italie, que 
je chéris comme une seconde patrie, et pour son beau ciel, et pour 
es chers amis que j’y posséde, parmi lesquels vous occupez le 
premier rang dans mon ceeur.’t Ina notice of I Crociato in Egitto 
in La Gazetta di Milano, Baron Zyneck indulges in exaggerated 
praise, placing the work above the works of Italian composers. 
Meyerbeer begs Pezzi to modify the Baron’s articles before insert- 
ing them in his paper, so as to render them more in keeping with 
truth, and less likely to wound the self-love of his countrymen. 
People in Berlin were at that period perfect fanatics for iron 
jewellery. As Meyerbeer is bringing him some few fine specimens, 
he begs Pezzi not to purchase any, should such novelties have 
found their way to Milan.” (Sold for 20 francs.) The third 
letter—in French, like the preceding, and dated from Milan, the 
19th June, 1825—is thus analysed: “ A magnificent letter. He 
has just learnt that there is an idea of getting up at the Théatre- 
Italien, Paris, the Crociato in Egitto, from a score purchased in 
Milan by Rossini from Sig. Ricordi, music-publisher. Now, this 
pretended score is simply ‘a shapeless heap of pieces from the 
opera, which have probably been stolen from some copyist’s of the 
Theatre in Florence.” He wrote off instantly to Rossini to say 
that, in the MS. in the latter’s possession, six of the principal 
pieces were wanting, and that there were besides numerous 
alterations in the others, as well as in the band parts, consequent 
on modifications introduced by the censure. To this Rossini at 
once replied by requesting Meyerbeer to forward immediately the . 
real score, as the rehearsals were about to begin. This request 
strikes him as perhaps just and useful for the theatre; but, before 
beginning the rehearsals, it is requisite that his colleague should 
await the arrival of the copy the writer is having made in all 
haste of the score. He desires that his letter may be laid before 
the Minister, ‘the supreme theatrical authority.’ Proceeding 
then to the cast, of which he speaks at length, he ends by saying 
that, as the Crociato in Egitto was not written for Paris, he has 
not, it is true, a right to claim the privileges of a French author ; 
only, if he cannot invoke particular clauses in his favour, he has 
on his side the law of equity ‘always written in the heart of a 
French chevalier.’” This letter, so interesting from its connection 
with the commencement of Meyerbeer’s career in France, was sold 
for 25 francs. The autographic MSS. of a symphony and of a 
sonata by Mendelssohn (the Catalogue does not state which) found 
purchasers, the first at 155 and the latter at 100 francs. Two 
letters of the same composer were sold for 60 and 41 francs 
respectively. The first, dated Berlin, the 8th December, 1841, is 
addressed to Julius Rietz, and refers to various of the writer’s 
compositions ; the second, in French, and dated London, the 19th 
June, 1844, had for its recipient Mdlle Bourbier, to whom Men- 
delssohn expressed his gratitude for the part she had taken in the 
performance of Antigone. (The work here meant is evidently the 
translation made of Sophocles’ Antigone by MM. Paul Meurice 
and Auguste Vacquerie, and played at the Odéon with Mendels- 
sobn’s music.) “He thanks her in warm terms,” says the Cata- 
logue, “ for having taken part in the rehabilitation of Antigone. 
‘ Je n’ai pas besoin de vous dire combien je regrette d’étre obligé 
de me contenter d’une description et de ne pouvoir venir 4 Paris 
pour y voir moi-méme une repréaentation et assister 4 vos nou- 
veaux triomphes.’” § 





t The Compiler of the Catalogue is here mistaken, like many other bio- 
graphers, with Fétis at their head, Born on the 28rd September, 1791, 
Meyerbeer was then 22 and not 19, 

{ “After an absence of four months, I have returned to beautiful Italy, 
which I cherish like my second country, both for its splendid sky and the 
0 friends I have there, you occupying in my heart the first rank among 
them,” —, 

§ “I need not say how much I regret being obliged to content myself with 
a deseription, and not being able to visit Paris to see a performance myself 
and witness your fresh triumphs,” 
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I will mention summarily, like the Catalogue, a letter from 
Schumann and one from his wife, the celebrated pianist, Clara 
Wieck, sold together for 18 francs, as well a writing of Herr 
Richard Wagner’s, relating to Der fliegende Hollinder, and 
knocked down for 39 francs. An interesting letter, written by 
Joseph Haydn at the age of 69 (Vienna, 28th April, 1801), and 
addressed to Hyde and Clementi, his publishers in London, went 
for 128 francs; Haydn thanks his publishers for the money they 
have just sent him, and announces to them the success recently 
achieved by his oratorio of The Seasons. After a letter from 
Leopold Mozart, the father (sold for 80 francs), I come to a very 
important one sent him from Mannheim, on the 4th February, 
1778, by his son, the author of Don Juan, and terminated by an 
autographic page of the young man’s mother. ‘This interesting 
document was sold for 390 francs, and an autographic piece of 
music by Mozart, which sold for 200, is thus mentioned in the 
Catalogue:—“ ‘De Profundis’ for soprano, bass, tenor, and 
organ. This piece has undoubtedly never been published, for it 
is mentioned neither in Von Kéchel’s catalogue nor in that issued 
by André, at Offenbach.” An autographic piece of music of 
Franz Schubert’s (a romance set to words by Githe) was pur- 
chased for 105 francs. Only 13 francs were given for a letter 
from Hummel; 5 for the fragment of an autographic piece of 
music by Reicha; 10 for an autographic piece of music by Czerny; 
10 for one by Franz Liszt; and 5 for a letter in French from Alex- 
ander Oulibicheff, the famous analyst and biographer of Beethoven. 
Lastly, 65 francs were given for a letter dated Nohant, 22nd July, 
1836, and written by Chopin to his publisher, Schlesinger. Here 
it is :— 

‘Cher ami, dans l’Impromptu que vous avez donné avec la Gazette 
du 9 juillet, il y a une interversion numérotée des pages, qui rend ma 
musique incompréhensible. Loin d’avoir le soin qu’apporte notre 
ami Moscheles 4 ses ouvrages, cette fois-ci cependant je me crois 
obligé pour vos abonnés de vous prier de faire mettre un erratum 
dans votre prochain numéro : 

Page 3—lisez page 5 
Page 5—lisez page 3. 

“Si vous étes trop occupé ou trop paressenx pour m’écrire— 
répondez seulement par cet erratum dans la Gazette et cela voudra 
dire pour moi que vous, Madame Schlesinger et vous enfants vous 
vous portez tous bien. 

“T. & vous, 

‘22nd July, Nohant, ‘* CHOPIN.” * 

Such, as far as relates to music, is an epitome of the Catalogue 
of the superb Fillon Collection, a Catalogue which, as I said at 
the outset, is of itself an invaluable historical document, and 
merited in every way the analysis I felt bound to make of it for 
the readers of this paper. ARTHUR Povain. 

——o——- 
MR PENNA AND THE HIGHGATE CONCERT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.”) 

Srr,—I cannot say that I am altogether surprised at the letter in 
your issue of the 6th inst. from Mr Frederick Penna, as it is couched 
aay in the same tone as all previous correspondence received 

rom that talented family. 

I must emphatically reiterate all my previous statements, and am 
perfectly prepared to stand by all I say. 

I must decline to notice any future letters on this subject, for Mr 
Penna has not only forgotten the civility due from one professional 
to another, but has decidedly infringed the ordinary interpretation 
of polite correspondence. As regards the inaccuracy of my state- 
ments, I de not know where Mr Penna derived his information 
from, but ‘‘Fly not yet,” the part-song he mentions, was not 
included, as you will see by the pests | programme. Thanking 
- for your kind attention to my letters in your valuable columns, 

lieve me to remain, your obedient servant, FAULKNER LEIGH. 

6, Montagu Place, Montagu Square, London, W. 

September 17, 1879. 


* “ My dear Schlesinger—In the Impromptu you gave with the Gazette of 
the 9th July, there is a numerical inversion of the pages, which renders my 
music incomprehensible. Though far from being as careful about my works 
as our friend Moscheles is about his, I think that on this occasion I am 
bound, for the sake of your subscribers, to ask you to have an erratum in- 
serted in your next number: —Page 83—read page 5; Page 5—read page 3, 
Should you be too busy or too idle to write, reply in the Gazette by the 
erratum only, and that will mean for me that you, Mdme Schlesinger, and the 
Children, are all well.—Ever yours, ° 
“22nd July. Nohant, ‘* Cuorix,” 





ZULU MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


In Fétis’s General History of Music there are several representa- 
tions and descriptions of the various musical instruments used b 
negroes ; the 7’emps mentions two not alluded too by Fétis, whic 
are peculiar to the Zulus. One of these Zulu instruments is made 
out of a gourd, with the top part cut off and the inside emptied and 
dried. The diameter of this instrument at its aperture is eight 
inches, and it is about five inches deep. At the bottom is a small 
hole, in which are inserted the two ends of a piece of string, by 
which the instrument is suspended to one of the arms of the person 
playing it, enabling him to hold it with one hand while using the 
other to beat its sides. In order to make the sound clearer and 
more metallic, pieces of shell are attached to the sides of the 
instrument, which is in reality a sort of tambourine. Another 
Zulu instrument is made of iron rods or bars placed upon a rectan- 
gular board seven inches long by five broad. The rods, laid in 
—_ lines, are attached to one end of the board by another rod 
aid transversely, which is fixed to the board with brass wire. A 
strip of wood running under the middle of the iron bars acts as a 
hedien and the part of the rods emitting sound is that comprised 
between the bridge and the flattened end of the instrument, which 
is set in vibration by means of an iron band shaped like the oar of 
a boat. Between the six longest iron bars are placed several 
shorter ones, like the black keys of a piano between the white ones. 
There is very little system or regularity about this instrument, 
which gives forth a mixture of sounds agreeable enough to the ear, 
but still quite devoid of melody. Upon the front of the board is 
attached a piece of gourd with fragments of shells, so that the 
instrument can be made to emit two series of sounds; for when 
the iron rods are struck the vibration re-acts upon the gourd, which 
contributes to the general harmony. Specimens of these two 
instruments, described at length by the musical critic of the 
Temps, were brought back from South Africa by M. de Mosenthal. 








DOUBT NOT.* 

Doubt not though I am going, love, | Though years may passaway, dear love, 
Far o'er the distant sea, Before we meet again, [wring 

That ev’ry thought of my fond heart] Though weary months of waiting 
Will wing its way to thee. Our hearts with bitter pain, 

Swift as the seagull o’er the fo un Though on thy head some silver threads 
Speeds to the peaceful shore, May with their gold entwine, 

So back tothee my thoughts willroam,| Nor fears nor absence shall avail ; 
And rest there evermore, For ever I am thine. 


And as the mariner descries 
Far off the evening star, 
The thought of thee shall prove a guide 
Than that more glorious far. 
For thee Ill win both name and fame, 
Conquer or die for thee ; 
So doubt me not, in life or death 
I love, I love but thee. 
* Copyright. Cc. S. 











WAIFs. 

Mr Carl Rosa paid one of his evanescent visits to London a short 
time since, but flew off on Rosaic wings almost as soon as he had 
arrived. He cannot part from his beloved ‘‘ company,” except by 
fits and starts. 

Mr Henry Leslie has consented to organize and conduct a musical 
festival at Oswestry. 

Aida has been produced at Montevideo. 

M. Capoul has arrived safely in America. 

Sig. Foli recently paid a flying visit to Milan. 

Mdme Teresina Singer is on her way to America. 

Sefior Sarasate has gone to Spain for a short holiday. 

The Teatro Carboni, Cagliari, has been destroyed by fire. 

Herr Niemann has fixed his permanent residence in Berlin. 

Ole Bull has again returned for concert purposes to America. 

Goldmark’s Kénigin von Saba has been well received in Leipsic. 

Sefior Garcia Robles has completed an opera called Julius 


‘esar. 

Sir Michael Costa has gone to Vienna, and will afterwards visit 
Berlin. 

Signor Marchetti’s Ruiz Blas is a failure at the Theatre Royal, 
Dresden. ; 

Mad. Clara Schumann recently celebrated the 60th anniversary of 
her birth. 

Heinrich Hofmann’s Armin will be performed this winter in 
Carlsruhe. 
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The first Gewandhaus Concert this season is announced for the 
9th October. 

Mr Charles E, Stephens has been seriously indisposed, but is now 
convalescent. 

Professor H. Dorn has been appointed musical critic on the 
Borsen-Zeitung. 

M. Saint-Saéns’ Etienne Marcel is in rehearsal both at Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. 

Herr Langert, composer of Die Fabier and Des Stingers Fluch, is 
busy on a new opera. 

The great tragedian, Salvini, will give a series of performances 
next winter in Odessa. 

A new opera, Sleepy Hollow, by Maretzek, is announced in New 
York for the 24th inst. 

Herr Th. Henschel’s opera, Schéne Melusine, is in rehearsal at the 
Stadttheater, Mayence. 

Lecocq’s opera, La Petite Demoiselle, is a success at the Hungarian 
National Theater, Pesth. 

The correspondence of the late Adolph Jensen, the song composer, 
will shortly be published. 

A new opera, Preziosa, by Sig. Smaraglia, is promised at the 
Teatro Dal Verme, Milan. 

Mdlle Gertrud Zelar, Herr Pollini’s newly-discovered operatic 
star, has been singing in Altona. 

After a somewhat lengthened absence, Mad. Bertha Ehnn has re- 
appeared at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Mr and Mrs F. B. Jewson have returned to town from their 
favourite resort in the Isle of Thanet. 

Mdlle Anna di Belocca has started for America, where she is 
engaged by Mr Max Strakosch for a tour. 

The sum left by Rossini to the town of Pesaro, for the purpose of 
founding a Liceo Musicale, is 1,796,912 francs. 

_ M. Léo Delibes’ Le Roi Va dit, with Mdme Geistinger in the lead- 
ing part, is promised at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

Herr Anton Rubinstein has returned from the East, and is 
expected at the beginning of next month in Leipsic. 

A Hungarian vocalist, Mdlle Ilka Opay, is creating a sensation in 
St Petersburgh by her rendering of Hungarian songs. 

All the operas of Mozart, from Jdomeneo to La Clemenza di Tito, 
will be performed at Vienna in January next. Hoch! 

Anton Rubinstein’s latest opera, Kalaschnikoff, the Merchant of 
Moscow, will shortly be published by B. Senff, Leipsic. 

It is decided that Miss Emma Thursby goes for four months to 
America, and will form one of Mr Mapleson’s company. 

Miss Minnie Hauk has left the Rigi for Baden Baden, where and 
whereabouts she will remain until her return to London. 

The post vacated by M. Vieuxtemps at the Brussels Conservatory 
was offered to M. H. Léonard, who, however, declined it. 

Herr Zumbusch’s statue for the Beethoven Monument, Vienna, is 
finished, but will not occupy its destined site till next spring. 

Herr Ferdinand Bernhart has had affixed to his house in Franzen- 
a tablet commemorating the fact that Beethoven resided there in 

Léo Delibes’ new opera, Jeanne de Nivelle, is to be performed at 
= Grand Théatre, Marseilles, a week or two after its production in 

aris, 

Prince Alphonse de Chimay, a name well known to art, has just 
ublished a ‘‘ Marche” and a series of pieces entitled ‘“Zerstreuungs- 
Valzer.” 

‘*Do you keep any Hamburgh edging?” enquired a young lady. 
‘Not if we can sell it,” replied the yo lea behind the Same 
He kept some that day. 

Mdlle Bettaque has appeared successfully as Donna Elvira in 
Don Juan, at the Royal Operahouse, Berlin, where she was so 
recently a member of the chorus. 

The season was inaugurated at the Theatre Royal, Hanover, with 
a performance of Fankeanr. During the recess, the orchestra has 
been lowered, after the Bayreuth model. 

The Thalberg monument has been formally inaugurated at Naples. 
It is the work of Sig. Monteverde and cost 100,000 francs, sub- 
scribed by artists in all parts of the world. 

‘Mr Charles Lyall, as Florestine, was a fop without buffoonery 
(an invariably characteristic feature of his comic acting). This 
was one of the most naturally assumed parts in the opera (The 
Bohemian Girl), and as diverting and as quietly humorous as it was 
natural.” — Dundee Advertiser. 











The ‘‘ Club de la Plata,” of Buenos Ayres, presented Sig. Stagno 
with a gold medal, bearing a suitable inscription, in return for his 
singing at an entertainment given by them. 

Sig. Campanini has offered to produce next year at the Teatro 
Regio, Parma, Carmen, Lohengrin, and Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, 
provided the Municipality will vote him 50,000 francs. 

The Society of the Friends of Music, Vienna, contemplate in- 
cluding in their programme next season several pieces from Franz 
Schubert’s still unperformed opera, Des T'eufels Lustschloss. 

BrrMINGHAM.—At the concert of the Birmingham Philharmonic 
Union, conductor, Dr Heap, Mr Abercombie gave a careful render- 
ing of the tenor music throughout ; his lower notes are finer than 
the higher, and when they were mostly used the effect was R agent 
tionately greater. He sang the recitatives allotted to Obadiah with 
much taste, and his rendering of the beautiful air, ‘‘ Then shall the 
righteous shine,” was warmly applauded. 

Dr von Bulow, like a giant refreshed, returned to his work as con- 
ductor of the Hanover Operahouse last week. The Doctor resolved 
to give the Hanoverians a taste of his quality, so he offered them the 
Tannhiuser, Don Giovanni, Der Freischiitz, and Le Prophéte in one 
week. Furthermore, my liberal-minded and excellent friend, finding 
that Carmen had for some reason or other been neglected by many 
German Operahouses, has resolved to give it, it is stated, for the 
first ‘time in Germany, with Frau Koch as the heroine. Berlioz’s 
Beatrice and Benedick will also be given. In November the Doctor 
will give two recitals at Cologne, and will then have a short concert 
tour through Germany, afterwards coming to England.—London 
Figaro (‘‘ CHERUBINO.”) 
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Price 12s. 
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“Our leading violinists have concurred in the opinion that Mr Holmes’ additions have so greatly enhanced the value of 
Spohr’s School that it must become the standard work of all violinists, professional and amateur.”—Zllustrated Dramatic News. 
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MIGNON 


Opera in Three Acts. 
A\ MBROISE. THOMAS. 


m plete, for te, for Voice and Piano, with Italian and 
asians French words, net 20s. 


All the following Songs, Duets, &e., are published in different Keys, to 
suit all voices, and can be obtained either with Italian or with 
French words :— 
. STANZE (Basso)—“‘ Fuggitivo e tremante” ooo 
. ARIA (Tenore)—“ Si, solingo ognor pel mondo 
. ROMANZA (Mezzo ‘Soprano)—“ Non conosci i bel suol ” Knowest 
thou the land”) .. 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e "Tenore)—“ Leggiadre r rondinelle ” 
. TRIO—“ Riconoscente amore, se nel cor’ ; 
. STROFE, (Soprano)—“ Chi m’ama or venga meco” 
’ MADRIGALE—“ Bella Diva, per pieta” 
8, DUETTO gent e Tenore)—* Non darti aleun pensier ” 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO—“ Gai complimenti, plausi e sospir” 
. STIRIANA (Measo Soprano)—‘‘ Io conosco un garzoncel ” 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—“ Addio Mignon fa cere’ 
2. RECIT, (Cantabile—Mezzo Soprano)—“ Ella ela presso a lui’ 
3. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso)—“ Sofferto hai tu? conosci i uot ?? z 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—*‘ Io son Titania la bionda” 
5, CORO—“ Orsit sciogliam le vele” 
3. NINNA-NANNA (Basso)—“ Del suo cor calmai le pene” ° 
. ROMANZA (Tenore)—‘“‘ Ah non crede a |’afflita nel vergin ‘suo candore” 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e Tenore)—“‘Ah! ! son felice! io son rapita”. 
9. PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano)—‘‘O vergin Maria il Signore sta conte” 
20, FORLANA (Soprano)—“ Finche resti al prato un fior” ... os 
. ARIA (Soprano)—‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia ” 
22, RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo Soprano)—“ In veder |’ ‘amata stanza a’ alle” 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 

. ... The Opera complete 

ies ae one - Overture 
Danse Bohémienne ... 5s. 
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OOP SC rn 


G. BIZET 
Ditto 
Ditto 


net 10 
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Adieu Mignon ... oon 
Romance de Mignon... is. Polonaise de Philine ... 6s. 
Duo des eee .. 5s. | O Printemps ew 4s, 
AUG. BAZILLE ... Ss Entr’acte gavotte... 
ALFRED HENRY Valse sentimentale ... 
L. L. DELAHAYE Souvenirs-transcriptions 
H. ROSELLEN Polonaise vs 
W. KRUGER sa Fantaisie-transcription 
CH. B. LYSBERG Fantaisie variée * 
CH. NEUSTEDT ... Fantaisie- transcription 
E, KETTERER Fantaisie variée 
“on Romance et duo des ‘Hirondelles... 
Grand fantaisie ii ee 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Fantaisie élégante 
Romance de Mignon 
EASY ‘PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Bouquet de mélodies, '2 suites 
Petite fantaisie 
3 petites transcriptions 
2 petites fantaisies ... ooo 
Fantaisie facile geal 
Petite fantaisie ee 
Romance de Mignon 
Duo des Hirondel'es 
Valse de Philine 
Styrienne de Mignon 
Polonaise de Titania 
Romance de — 
DANCE MUSI 
ler Quadrille ‘ys ‘9 et 4 mains 
Grand valse ‘ soe 
Polka ... 
2e Quadrille 
3e Quadrille 
Mignon valse .. 
Suite de valses 
Polka des Hirondelles 
Mignon polka (entr’acte) . 
_ PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Overture vee 
Deux suites concertantes mee 
Pot-Pourri bee 
Entr‘acte gavotte 
Deux Mosaiques 
Valse de Mignon 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Entr’acte Gavotte : 
Piano and Cornet... 
Piano and Violin ... 


5 0 
7 6 
6 0 
6 0 
7 6 
7 6 
6 0 
7 6 
ee 
7 6 
5 0 
6 0 
7s 


G. TREDHE 


8, CRAMER oes 
J. L. BATTMAN , 
A. GODARD 
H, VALIQUET 
A. CROISEZ 
D. KRUG .., 
F, WACHS . 

Ditto os 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 
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ABABRAROOSCSCOOS 


STRAUSS 
Ditto 
Ditto 
ARBAN 
A. MEY 
C0. GODFREY. 
OLIVIER METRA 
EM. DESGRANGES 
F. ZIKOFF.. id 


Fon ee ee 
ADBPOCCARAAR 


AMBROISE THOMAS . 
PAUL BERNARD a 
G. W. MARKS... 
AUG. BAZILLE ... 
J.RUMMEL... 

O. METRA ... 


RIAIAAONR 
AQRnaROoOaon 


ANSCHUTZ, ‘ai ‘ 
Piano _ Flute a 
Piano and Vio!oncello.. 
Piano and Clarionette.. 

GUILBAUT, E. nl 


LEVEQUE, EMILE 
SARABATE ... 


sellin nde 


* Pot- -powri,” pour cornet seul ... 


Six mélodies pour violon ... 

Romance et gavotte, pour violon (avec 
piano) 

“Connais-tu le pays,” ’ paraphrase pour 
violon, orgue ou harmonium, et piano 


(Eprrions pe MM. HEUGEL er CIE., Panis.) 
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AMERICAN GRAND PIANOFORTES. 


) ESSRS CHAPPELL beg to invite Amateurs and the 
Profession to try the HORIZONTAL and UPRIGHT GRANDS of 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


of Boston, the oldest and most celebrated makers in America, side by side with 
other similar instruments. 

CHAPPELL & CO., believing these to be the best of all American Pianofortes, 
have accepted the SOLE AGENCY for ENGLAND, and are able to offer these 
splendid Instruments for Hire or Sale at a large reduction from the American 


prices. 
Printed lists on application to 50, New Bond Street, W. 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


MANUFACTURED By CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 








THE FAVOURITE ORGAN. 
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COMPASS, FIVE OCTAVES; TEN STOPS; ; FOUR SETS OF REEDS, 
OF TWO-AND-A-HALF OCTAVES EACH ; 
KNEE SWELL; ELEGANT CARVED CANADIAN WALNUT OASE. 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
CLOUGH & WARREN'S IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS. 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS. 


| The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 

Organs hitherto imported have induced CHAPPELL to 
undertake the sole Agency of this eminent manufactory. A large 
variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas. Price Lists on application to 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
Chappell & Co.’s Instruction Book for the American Organ. 
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